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PMEIPACE 



It may be proper to state that the peculiar style 
of the following tales> which^ to an English reader 
might seem a mere imitation of the measured 
prose of Ossian, arises irom the fact that many 
paragraphs are wellnigh only translations from 
Homer^ whom, in his general style of narration, 
and (so to speak) technicalities of expression, 
the writer has endeavoured to imitate. It seemed 
desirable to familiarize those for whom this little 
book is intended, with the peculiar forms of lan- 
guage and expressions of sentiment which belong 
to the older Greek poets, so far as it might be 
done through the medium of a foreign language. 
Thus, the Homeric conventionalisms for the coming 
on of morning and evening, the appearance of the 
gods, and the Hke, have been carefully retained. 

It seems hardly necessary to defend the tone 
which has been adopted in the tales, as inculcating 
reverence for the truth and beauty of the myths 
themselves, disturbed thougli fiaaX. \x\>fia. «s^^ 
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beauty too <^ii are. If chUdien are to be taught 
Mythology at all^ — aud that they must be under 
the 'pteaeat state of things, none will deny, — surely 
nothing can be more pernicious to thdr minds 
than the perpetual ridicule in which the general 
run of mythological books indulge, when treating 
on a subject which on the one hand shows the 
earnest yearnings of the natural sense after the 
One True God; on the other, the depths of 
wickedness into which unilluminated human na- 
ture must of necessity fall ; a subject, therefore, 
which, whether viewed from its bright or dark 
nde, ought to excite every other emotion rather 
than ridicule. 

It has been most truly observed, that Mythc^ogy 
is one of the subjects which the Church has IsiM 
to turn to her own purposes. The writer would be 
most thankful if this Httle book should tend, in 
any degree, to obviate this difficulty with m^nbers 
of the English Church. 

In conclusion, the writer has only to observe 
that he should never have attempted the stories 
relating to Ulysses, had he been acquainted, at tiie 
time of writing them, with Charles LamVs Tales 
from the Odyssey. 

S^actoillc CDoUcgc, 

OCTOBBR, 1847, 
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You have perhaps heard T 
something ol Heathen ti 
' ' Mythology; at least, 
enoi^h to know what is meant hy the 
word. By it we intend the knowledge of 
those fahles, which, before the coming 
of our Lord, the heathen had invented 
concerning their false gods. And this 
knowledge is thought necessary, even 
now, for all well educated persons ; 
and therefore must be obtained at 
sometime or other, and. in some way or 
f' ' other. 
Now it may at first sight seem strange that we, 
rho live in a Christian land, and who "know 
hat an idol is nothing in the world, and that there 
J no god but One," should be forced to spend our 
ime in studying the foolish stories that Pagans 
ivented, — those very stories, for denying which, 
o many holy Martyrs laid down their Uvea. Bat, 
ike many other things whicb aeem. altKaf^t "Ca»t* 
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is more than one very good reason why such 
studies are needful. I do not mean that people 
may not spends and that many persons have not 
spent^ far too much time over them ; — nor do I 
mean that people may not, if they are foolish or 
wicked enough, get much harm from this kind of 
knowledge. But, also, it is possible to get much 
good therefrom. It is just as if you were com- 
pelled to walk through a garden, where there were 
many sweet flowers, and many poisonous weeds. 
Go through the garden you must ; — the thing is 
not left to your choice : — but it depends on your 
own will, whether you gather the flowers or the 
weeds that grow there. 

But you may ask, why is it necessary that we 
should have a knowledge of these fables ? For many 
reasons. In the first place, no man among the upper 
classes can be "properly educated, who does not 
understand Latin and Greek. Latin, because it is 
the language which learned men have agreed in 
making their common tongue : so that, as it is im- 
possible for one man to learn every language, there 
should be one language which should be common to 
all. Greek, because it is the most perfect of all lan- 
guages, — and, better than any other, teaches us 
the principles of speech : also, because it is the 
language in which the New Testament is written ; 
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and both Latin and Greeks because so many poets> 
and historians^ and orators, and above all so many 
Holy Fathers have written in them. But to under- 
stand any language, it is necessary to understand the 
religion of the people that spoke it ; and, therefore, 
to understand Latin and Greek, we must know 
something of Latin and Grecian Mythology. 

But some one may say. Surely those who have 
no occasion to learn Latin and Greek, Uke girls, 
can do very well without mythology. Not so very 
well : for our own poets are so full of references to 
it, that those who know nothing of it, will often 
be puzzled to make out what they mean. For 
example, where Milton says of Eve that 

To Pales or Pomona thus adorned 

Likeliest she seemed, — Pomona when she fled 

YertumnuSy or to Ceres in her prime : 

unless you knew who Pales, and Pomona, and 
Vertumnus were, these are three hues which con- 
vey no meaning whatever to you. And the case 
is the same again and again. I do not say but 
that most of the allusions to mythology in our 
writers, had better have been omitted ; — that is a 
very different question. But there they are, and 
while they are there to be found, we must either 
learn something of mythology, 6t Teia«ai\xi\^^i^ 
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ranee of the meaning of many passages in our 
best authors. 

Again^ unless we know something of the dark- 
ness in which the world lay before the Coming of 
pur Lord, we cannot so well judge of the great 
victory which the Church gained during the first 
three hundred years of her struggle. We cannot 
judge how difficult in itself that struggle must 
have been ; nor how clearly it is that nothing 
which was not divine could have triumphed in it. 
All these are very good reasons for the study of 
mythology : but there is another, which is, per- 
haps, stronger than these. 

When after the confusion of tongues at Babel 
the knowledge of the true God began to die away, 
wise men thought it well to invent fables, or para- 
bles, or, as they are sometimes called, myths, to 
keep up the remembrance of some great truths 
among their fellow countrymen. For they well 
knew that those who will forget a truth set down 
before them in so many words, will remember it 
if it be told to them in the form of a parable. 
Our Blessed Lord, Who knew what was in man, 
has given us full proof of this in His own dis- 
courses. And some of the myths so invented are 
exceedingly beautiful, if we take them as they 
were meant. But unhappily the common people 
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soon learned to look on these stories as tme in 
themselves, and quite to forget the truth they were 
intended to teach. The myths, too, hecame cor- 
rupted, and additions were made to them, with no 
meaning, or worse than none. I will give you an 
example. Homer, who Uved a thousand years 
before the coming of our Lord, beautifully says 
of the gods, that they eat and drink immortaUty. 
Later poets will have it that their food was am- 
brosia, and their drink nectar ; and this brought 
them much nearer to the nature of mortal men. 
And so in many other things, the older that the 
Grecian religion grew, the worse it became, till it 
ended by being so absurd in its fables, and so 
wicked in its worship, that men felt it could not 
be believed, and ought not to be practised. 

And, indeed, the number of gods whom the 
Greeks worshipped was rather a corruption of 
what was true, than the invention of what was 
false. They felt that the God Who made heaven 
and earth and all that is in them, must be a God of 
strength ; so, to represent that character of Him, 
they invented Ares, the god of war ; they felt that 
He must be a God of Beauty, — and they falsely 
imagined the goddess Aphrodite (Venus). They 
knew that He must be able to foretel things to 
come ; and so they thought of P\xcfcW^ ^^^^ 

b2 
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who had knowledge of the past, present, and 
future. Each of these gods, then, represented 
some attribute of the True God : but the True 
God Himself the Greeks set forth as Zeus, King 
of gods and men, far ahove all the other divinities, 
and ruling them as he chose. And you may oh- 
serve, that here also Paganism grew worse as it 
grew older. Homer knew nothing of such a deity 
as Bacchus, the god of wine. His worship was 
introduced from the East ; and there seems to 
have heen a fearful struggle hefore the Greeks 
would allow it to be practised. 

It is worthy of notice, too, that the Greeks had no 
distinct idea of Angels. Hesiod, indeed, a poet 
some time later than Homer, says, that when the 
men died who lived in the golden age, as the Greeks 
called it, — that is the first age of the earth, which 
they also thought the best, — they became " divini- 
ties through the will of great Zeus, good, 
having their conversation on earth, the guardians 
of mortal men." This comes very near to the 
doctrine of guardian Angels ; but it was not gene- 
rally received among the Greeks. Homer says, 
that the gods take upon themselves the shapes of 
strangers, and wander up and down through the 
cities, overlooking deeds of wrong and right. The 
Greeks therefore felt, when they wished to pray 
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to the One God over all, their need of a Mediator, 
just as Job did, when he said, " He is not a man 
as I am, that I should answer Him, and we should 
come together in judgment : neither is there any 
daysman between us, that might lay his hand 
upon us both." And it was in part this feeling 
which gave rise to polytheism, that is, the worship 
of many deities, that sinful and mortal man might 
have some kind of being to stand between himself 
and the gi'eat God over all. 

I will mention another thing which we may 
learn from mythology, and it is this, — that man 
feels his need, in some form or other, of the blessed 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints. Even the 
Greeks could not endure that men whom they 
believed to hflve been great and good in past 
ages, should be forgotten as though they had never 
been. They loved to talk of them, to think of 
them, to look for their help, to feel that they had 
a kind of connection with them ; and so, at last, 
they ended by worshipping them. So it was with 
many, but with Hercules more especially. He is 
set forth by the poets as the perfect image of a 
good and brave man, struggling with all kind of 
troubles and misfortunes, and doing the will of the 
gods ; — as the fullest representation of what the 
Church calls a confessor. In a tta^*^^'^ ^\\\X^\sl 
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by Sophocles, he thus speaks to one who is suffer^ 
ing misfortune : " First," says Hercules, ** I will 
tell you my own fortunes, — how many toils I 
laboured through, and thoroughly came out of, 
and then obtained immortal yirtue, as you may 
see. And you, be well assured, have to suffer the 
same thing, and by means of these labours to make 
your life illustrious." Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than this : the comfort bestowed by one good 
man after death upon another, — the encouraging 
him, by his own example, to run with patience 
the same race set before him, and to hope for the 
same reward. 

After all, the great thing to be learned from 
mythology, is also that which is naturally the 
first to be thought of, namely, thankfulness that 
''the darkness is past, and the true light now 
shineth." Let us compare two passages together^ 
Ulysses goes down into the house of Hades, and 
there sees Achilles, the bravest of the Greeks. 
"None," he says, "of those in times past, or in 
time to come, shall be held more blessed than thou 
art : we honoured thee as a god while thou wert 
living, and now thou rulest among the dead." 
"Comfort me not," answered Achilles, ''comfort 
me not in respect of death ; I had rather be a tiller 
of the ground, and the slave of another, with a poor 
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man for my master, who had but little provision, 
than rule over all the departed dead." Compare 
this with what S. Paul says ; " Wherefore we are 
always confident, knowing that while we are pre- 
sent in the body, we are absent from the Lord. 
"We are confident, I say, and willing rather to be 
absent from the body, and to be present with the 
Lord." 

In telhng you the stories which follow, I have 
said at the end of each what meaning the fable 
may be supposed to have. I do not mean in all 
eases, that it was intended by its inventors to 
mean all that I say ; only that we may very well 
take it in that sense, and so turn it to good 
account. 




A LONG, long time ago, there reigned in 
the httle Island of Seripboa, a King 
named Polydectes. One day, as lie was 
feasttug in his palace, and his nobles 
with him, word was brought, 
that a lady and a Uttle child had been 
^ shipwrecked on the seashore, that they 
seemed in need of every thing, and bad 
n therefore brought bv the fisher 
who had first seen them, to the King's 
dwelling. "And so, my Lord," said the messen- 
ger who bore the news, " they are waiting at 
the gate, in hopes that yon will have pity on 
them." "Bid them come in," said good King 
Folydectes ; " they shall fare no worse than we 
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do ourselves. Or stay, they are strangers; I 
will go to them myself and comfort them : it is a 
sad thing to he a stranger in an unknown 
country." 

So Polydectes went down to the gate, and 
there stood a lady very heautiful to look upon, 
hut full of grief. In her arms she held a haby, 
that seemed but a few weeks old; and as it lay quietly 
on its mother's bosom, its peace was strange to 
compare with her trouble. She would have said 
somewhat to the King, but her voice failed her, 
and she could only kneel before him, and hold out 
her baby, as if to ask his protection for it. 

"This is very sad," said the kind-hearted 
King ; " but whoever you are, and whatever you 
need, you shall find protection with me. I know 
that the immortal gods are good to those that 
have compassion on strangers, and for their 
sakes, as well as for your own, you shall be safe 
under my roof. Another time you shall tell me 
your name and your history ; but how you shall 
eat and drink, and rest yourself." For it was 
then the custom, not to inquire the name of a 
visitor, till he had spent some time with his 
host. 

The next day, Polydectes sent a gentleman of 
his court to inquire of the lBA.y> ^^v^V^s^et V^ 
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might come and see her. And she made answer, 
that he might. So the King, with his great 
officers, went to that part of the palace in which 
she was lodged. They spoke together at first of 
common matters, and at last the stranger told 
him her history. She was called Danae, and her 
little son Perseus ; and she had been put into a 
boat by her cruel father, who wished to slay his 
Uttle grandson, and hoped that the fury of the 
sea would swallow them up. Where she was to 
go next, and what she was to do, she could not 
tell ; she, a Bang's daughter, was poorer than the 
poorest beggar, and could never hope to return to 
her own people, and to the place of her birth. 

"Be of good cheer. Lady," said Polydectes, 
when he had heard her story ; " I will be a father 
to your son, and a brother to yourself. Seriphos 
is rich in com, and in barley, in vineyards, and 
olive-yards, in herds, and in flocks. You shall 
dwell in the best of the land, and while I rule, you 
shall know no want." 

And the King kept his word. Perseus grew up 
strong, brave, and active ; he could hurl the quoit, 
and throw the lance better than any of his 
fellows ; and above all, he was beloved by the 
gods, whose dweUing is not with men. When he 
had grown to be a man, King Polydectes, on his 
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birthday, made a great feast to all his servauts ; 
and it was expected that all should bring some 
present, as a token of their love to this good 
King. But what could poor Perseus do? He 
had nothing of his own; all that he possessed 
had been given to him ; and he had no power of 
making any return. Day after day he would sit 
by himself, and devise some means of shewing his 
love to the King, but for a long time he could 
think of nothing. 

Now at that time, there dwelt beyond the Western 
Ocean three monsters that were the enemies of 
Polydectes. They were called the three Gor- 
gons ; they had the faces of beautiful women, but 
the rest of their bodies was hke to dragons. 
They were very dangerous to be approached, for 
they had the power of turning every thing into 
stone on which they fixed their eyes. Two of 
them were immortal, and therefore it was hopeless 
to think of attacking them ; but the third, whose 
name was Medusa, was mortal. Therefore 
Perseus said to himself, " I will cut off the head 
of Medusa, the Gorgon, and that will be a present 
which the Bang will be glad to receive at my 
hands." 

When he had thus resolved within himself, he 
went to Polydectes, and spoke to Ima \\iw&\ 

c 
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" My Lord," he said, " I owe yoa more than I 
can ever pay. You saved me from death when I 
was a child ; yoa had compassion on me when I 
was a stranger ; you have brought me up to man's 
estate ; you have never suffered me to be in want 
of any thing, and all that I have came from you 
first. I can give you nothing, because I have 
nothing of my own ; but I am determined, if you 
will give me leave, to go and fight with your 
enemy Medusa, who is also mine enemy, because 
she is yours." 

Then answered Polydectes, "To fight with 
Medusa is indeed a thing that would please me 
much, but it is far above your strength, or the 
strength of any other man : and instead of slaying 
her, you will yourself be rent in pieces by her." 

" I know," answered Perseus, "that Medusa is 
stronger than I am ; but the immortal gods are 
my friends, and if I have their assistance, I can 
fear nothing." 

" If the gods fight for you,*' replied Polydectes, 
" you will indeed conquer, and you will not only 
have my thanks and my good will, but will win 
to yourself immortal renown and honour. And 
so I commit you to their care." 

Perseus went back to his house, and prayed to 
the gods to assist him. And they were not long 
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in hearing his prayers. First came Athene, the 
goddess of wisdom, and she gave him a shield, 
which was as clear as a mirror, and heautifuUy 
reflected every thing to which it was held. 
Hermes, the messenger of the gods, gave him two 
wings for his shoulders, and two for his heels. 
Dis lent him his helmet, which made those that 
wore it invisihle ; and Hephaestus, the god of art, 
gave him a short dagger; called herpe, the hilt of 
which was set with diamonds. When he had 
received all these presents, Perseus felt himself to 
be another man, and bidding good bye to Danae, 
he bravely set forth on his expedition. 

And he had no occasion for a ship, when he 
left the island. He trusted to his wings, and 
raised himself high in the air, among the beauti- 
ful pink wreaths of cloud that you may see in 
a summer's sky, and far above the sounds of men, 
and the dash of the salt waves. Westward and 
westward he flew, and the Mediterranean was 
spread below him like a blue lake ; and many a 
little bark, here and there, specked it with a spot 
of snow. At length he came to the place which 
was afterwards called the Pillars of Hercules, and 
by us, the Strait of Gibraltar : and then he knew 
that he was near to the place for which he was 
seeking. And so, before long, he ^«n« V!ida\^^ 
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mountains of an island rising out of the horizon; 
and then he knew that it behoved him to be care- 
ful, for he was coming close to the scene of his 
conflict. 

Athene, filling him with wisdom, taught him 
to what part of the island to go, and he pre- 
sently alighted on the seashore. The cliffs ran 
down to the beach, forming many coves and 
creeks, among which the waters dashed and 
gurgled with a pleasant sound. And there, in 
the mouth of a huge dark cavern, lay the three 
Goi^ns fast asleep. 

Perseus trod softly on the shingle, and drew 
near to the entrance of the cave, that he might 
examine those dreadful monsters more closely. 
Their bodies ended in the tail of a serpent, and 
were covered with great scales of iron, as large as 
the tiles of a cottage, that made a fearful clatter- 
ing when they moved or turned ; their hands and 
arms were of solid brass, and Medusa had living 
snakes instead of hair. Perseus trembled, as 
well he might, for what if they should wake while 
he was killing Medusa? They would set their 
eyes upon him, and he would become stone. He 
crept softly round a comer of one of the rocks, 
and put on the helmet of Dis, so that even if 
they woke, they would not be able to see him. 
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But still, if he fixed his eyes on theirs, he would be 
petrified, and he must look steadily at them, in 
order to he able to aim a true blow. Then he 
discovered why Athene had given him a buckler 
of glass. An old tree hung down over the 
cavern : it had once, perhaps, shaded it with a 
fair arbour of leaves ; but now it was dead, dry, 
and sapless. On one of the branches of this tree, 
Perseus hung his buckler, so that in it he might 
see the monsters plainly reflected, without looking 
at the Gorgons themselves. Then he drew his 
sword, and commended himself to the gods, and 
looked steadily at the buckler. 

The snakes on Medusa* s head twined and 
twisted themselves together, as if they were afraid 
of the stranger: they hissed with their long 
forked tongues, and seemed to shoot fire out of 
their eyes. But Perseus wreathed his hand in 
three of them, as you would do to a flowering 
grass by the stream side, that you wanted to 
break off. Medusa awoke, and uttered a furious 
yell, and tried to entwine her scaly body around 
him. If she had done that, nothing could have 
saved him, but he was too quick for her. For as 
her long tail came rattling over the stones to 
enfold him, he, pulling at the snakes, made her 
stretch her neck out to its full len^tk. TckKa.\>fc 

c2 
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smote it manfully with his sword^ and it came off 
in his hand. 

But though Medusa was dead, the danger of 
Perseus was not over. The other Gorgons had 
awoke at her dying yell, and terrible was their 
fury and their violence. They roared, they 
screamed, they struck the ground with their 
tails ; they sought in all directions for the slayer 
of their sister monster. Their outcries were 
echoed by the cliffs above, and died away among 
the winding valleys of the island. Perseus, 
meanwhile, invisible in the helmet of Dis, 
smiled at their rage. And when their fury had 
exhausted itself, he took Medusa's head in his 
hands, and winged his way back towards 
Seriphos. 

This is, when rightly explained, a very true story, 
and what is stranger, it is or ought to be true of 
every one of those who read it. We have all of us 
a Medusa, against whom we are bound to go forth, 
and whom we must kill, if we would not have her 
kill us. The world, the flesh, and the devil, are 
the three Gorgons with whom we have to fight. 
Of these, the world and the devil are beyond our 
power to destroy : we must be content to resist 
them. But though we shall never be able, while 
we live, entirely to overcome our own evil wills ; we 
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may begin to do so, we may little by little destroy 
them daily. And this is what is meant, when it 
is said that two of the Gorgons were immortal, 
but that Medusa was mortal. 

And why are we bound to fight manfully 
against ourselves ? "Why, but for the same reason 
as the hero of my story had ? To shew our love 
to the Great King That made us His own when 
we were infants, and has all our lives long fed, 
and guarded us. And we cannot go forth to 
battle in our own strength. We must take the hel- 
met of salvation, and the shield of faith, 
which will be as a mirror to us, shewing us sin 
in its true light, whereas, if we look at it as it 
seems, we shall be, as Lot's wife was, turned to 
stone, and have no power to flee from it. We 
also must have wings given us, wherewith we 
may rise far above this world, and '' and set our 
affections on things above." 

If we have all this armour, and manfully go 
forth to fight with our Medusa, we shall assuredly 
overcome it : and though the other two Gorgons 
may seek to hurt us, they will not be able. And» 
finally, when the battle is over, we shall go to our 
Father's House with peace and glory. 
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Of all the gods that reigned on Mount 
Olympus, Zeus, whom we often coll 
Jupiter, WAS lord and king. He or- 
dained that which was to come to 
pass : lie sent war or peace upon the 
earth ; he commanded and the other 
gods obeyed. Tiiey dwelt in their 
golden halls, eating and drinking 
immortality: they bad swift-footed Hermes to 
their messenger, and beautiful yoaths to fiU their 
cups ; they had the Nine Muses to sing befor« 
them, and Apollo himself to strike his lyre of 
many strings. But the Father of gods and men 
sat apart on the highest peak of the mountain. 
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and cast in his mind that which had already heen, 
and that which was hereafter to he. 

On a certain day, he called to him his hrave son 
Hercules, and spake to him on this wise : 

" My son," said Zeus, king of the immortal 
gods, " you haye grown up from your childhood 
like a fair palm in the yalley of Mount Ida, and 
now, rejoicing in your strength, you have reached 
the years of manhood. That strength I gave 
you : and of it I shall require a proof and long 
exercise. The way to immortality, my son, is 
not an easy way ; it is not to he gained by living 
delicately, like the kings of the earth, who 
slay oxen and pour forth the red wine from 
morning till evening. He that will attain to it 
must gird himself for a long struggle : he must 
fight with himself as well as others : he must do 
great deeds for the good of his fellow-creatures : 
and after long lahour he may look for long rest." 

"O Father," answered Hercules, "gatherer 
of the clouds of heaven, thy words are as the de- 
crees of fate, that cannot he overthrown. But to 
what lahour am I to turn my strength, which I 
have from thee ? with what enemies am I to enter 
into this hard struggle ?" 

" I have ordained," said Zeus, (and as he spoke 
he gave the nod which proved IImA. \i\^ ^«t^^ 
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should surely come to pass^) '' I have ordained 
that thou shalt serve Eurystheus, kingof Mycenee^ 
for the space of twelve years. Whatever he com- 
mands thou wilt ohey, as if I spoke it, and not he. 
He will hid thee to take in hand great works ; 
and such as shall make thy name famous to all 
ages." 

"But hear me, O king and father/* said 
Hercules, ''for I dispute not thy commands. 
Eurystheus, as thou knowest, is an evil man and 
a coward : were it not more fitting that thy son, 
if he has to serve at all, should he in hondage to 
a king that is good and hrave ; not to one that is 
cruel and of faint heart?" 

" Not so, my son," said Zeus ; " the more 
thou art humhled now, the more thou shalt he 
exalted hereafter. And know, that there is no 
sight more pleasant to the gods than when they 
hehold the good man striving against adversity. 
To make an end; if for the twelve years whereof I 
have spoken, thou shalt faithfully and valiantly 
fulfil all the commandments of Eurystheus, thou 
shalt after that he received into the numher of 
the immortal and most hlessed gods ; thou shalt 
dwell with them in their goodly palaces ; thou 
shalt feed with them on immortality. And on 
earth men shall hold thee in honour for ever: 
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they shall call on thee in straits and dangers^ — 
they shall stir themselves up hy the remem- 
hrance of thy deeds ; of thee shall orators speak, 
of thee shall poets sing ; and it shall he said to 
all generations—* Thus did Hercules, son of 
Zeus ; once a troubled mortal — now a blessed 
divinity/ " 

So Hercules set forth to Mycense. He took 
no weapon with him but a great club of brass : 
but his arm was'strong, and his mind set on doing 
and on hearing all things, that so he might gain to 
himself an immortal life. 

King Eurystheus sat in his palace : the most 
cowardly king that reigned in Greece. While 
others went forth to chase the wild beast, he sat 
at home in the hall of his palace: when his 
soldiers were fighting against his enemies, he was 
feasting in his marble halls. And he rejoiced 
when they told him that Hercules was come : for 
now he would have one whom he might command 
to do that which he was afraid to take in hand for 
himself. Now there was a fearful lion that 
ravaged the country far and near: and against 
him Hercules was sent. He slew him with his 
club, stripped off his skin, and ever afterwards 
wore it for his own covering. 

And now he was to set fottti on \a^ ^^^swsA 
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trial. And it was far more dreadful than the 
first : insomuch that he called to mind all the 
words of his father, and needed them too^ hefore 
he took the matter in hand. 

And so he went on his way, taking lolaus for 
his companion. Forth they went from Mycenee, 
and travelled oyer pathless mountains and through 
desolate valleys ; exposed to the sun hy day, and 
the hitter cold by night. And at length they 
drew nigh to the Lake of Lema, the place where 
the monster dwelt whom they were sent to slay. 
They wound along through a deep ravine, where 
the path grew darker and narrower every mo- 
ment : the pines that hung overhead sung their 
solemn song, as if a lament for the hero that was 
about to expose himself to certain death: the 
stream that ran down to the lake murmured 
mournfully, and the bittern cried dolefully from the 
marsh. High up in the ur a carrion vulture was 
hovering : and his scream echoed and echoed 
wildly among the desolate crags. 

*' Dost thou not tremble?" said lolaus : " is not 
this dark path fearful to tread ? and is not every 
sound that we hear an omen, as it were, of des- 
truction ?" 

" There is one omen that is the best of all,'* 
answered Hercules, " and that is to do my duty : 
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I was warned that mj life in this world would be 
full of dangers ; and I accepted them gladly. 
And now, be witness. Ares, and Athene, and 
Apollo, who give strength and wisdom, and in- 
spiration to mortal man! my heart is but the 
more full of hope, by how much nearer our great 
danger hath approached.'' 

" But this monster," said lolaus, " this Hydra 
that dwells by the lake, — of what form is it ? and 
how shall we be able to overthrow it ?" 

"I know not its form," replied Hercules, "save 
that it has an hundred heads : and if it had a 
thousand, the son of Zeus would not tremble at 
them. How shall we overcome it, sayest thou ? 
By force, if force be needful : by art, if art will 
do us the better service. But by force, or art, or 
both, overcome it we will." 

** Lead on," said lolaus, " and in the time of 
your need, I will render you all the aid that lies 
in my power." 

And lo ! as he spoke, they stood on the borders 
of the lake. On all sides it was overhung by 
steep and dreary crags, except where the path 
that the heroes were treading led down to the 
beach. The water was still and black from its 
very depth — no fish could live in it; no plant 

D 
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could grow by it ; no bird could fly across it. 
For night and day a poisonous vapour ascended 
from it, destrojdng all things that had life. And 
as Hercules stood by the lake, the air came chill 
and deadly around him : his limbs trembled, and 
his heart sunk within him. lolaus, fearing the 
end, would have besought him to draw back, but 
the hero would not even listen to such counsel. 

As thus they stood on the shore, there was a 
troubled motion in the dark waters. A shape 
arose forth from them : and half flying, half 
swimming, it drew nigh to the son of Zeus. Its 
body was as large as the last wagon that leaves 
the field at harvest home, when the sun is sink- 
ing in the red horizon, and the weary team are 
longing for the village pond. Its hundred necks 
were like leathern pipes, dark, and sinewy, and 
flexible. Its countless eyes were like the live 
coals of the fire ; its tongues Uke two-edged 
swords ; its claws, like the bowsprit of a ves- 
sel : and its huge wings like the mainsails of a 
man-of-war. As it came it roared terribly ; and 
the echo rolled up the mountain ravines, dying 
away in the far distance. The waters foamed 
around the scaly breast of the monster; until, 
coming up out of the deep, it waded through the 
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shallowest part of the lake^ eager to devour him 
that had yentured to disturh its repose. Then 
lolaus forgot his promise and fled awaj. 

But Hercules gathered up all his courage. He 
drew his lion's skin closer around him; he 
grasped his terrihle club, and raised it high aboTe 
his left shoulder : and so he awaited the on- 
coming of his enemy. 

And now it was hut twenty paces from him : 
and darting out one of its long necks, it sought to 
pierce him with its sword-like tongue. But the 
hero was on his guard : and he smote so true a 
blow on the scaly head, that scales and skull 
were crushed beneath his club. And the long 
neck moved convulsively to and fro ; as a worm 
writhes in agony that has been wounded by the 
garden-roUer. 

" Thus,'* said Hercules, ** the son of Zeus con- 
quers his enemies. Return, lolaus, return ! As 
I have done to this head, so will I do to the 
ninety-nine that remain." 

But lo I as he boasted, a wonder ! From the 
end of the neck that had been crushed, two fresh 
heads sprang forth more terrible than their fellows. 
Their eyes glared more brightly : their tongues 
quivered more fiercely; and the hero confessed 
that he had boasted too soon. X^tl \i^ ^sQ;y^\& 
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them with his brazen club ; he struck two, an 
sprang up in their place. He entered into 
bat with the other heads ; and still, the 
valiant deeds he did, the more numerous en 
rose up against him. And thus he stood : 
midst of the furious necks of the hydra 
defending himself as he could ; they, twinic 
with another, hissing, snarling, and bell 
around him. At last his arms began to 
faint, and his knees to tremble, and still ke 
his face to his enemy, he withdrew to a 
distance. There, knowing that strength onh 
in vain, he called on Athene. 

" Goddess," he said, " thou that art a 
in sea-girt Attica, and to whom a thousand 
fices are offered in thy Brazen House at l 
Lacedeemon ; thou that didst spring armed 
thy father's head, and now graspest the \ 
the heavy, the mighty, the unbending, 
which thou, mighty in thy father's might 
quellest the ranks of heroes : hear me now, : 
my soul with wisdom, and my arm with stre: 
So shall a hecatomb of oxen bleed on thy 
at Mycense : so shalt thou be celebrated ii 
song and the dance, when the maidens of 
ponnesus meet to do thee honour." 

Thus prayed he, nor was the blue-eyed go 
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inattentive. And she put a thought in his mind, 
and gave him the wisdom that he desired. And 
Zeus, father of men and gods, thundered mightily 
on the left hand ; and the hero exulted in the 
sign of victory, and forthwith he spake to his 
companion : 

** Gather wood, O, lolaus, heap it high, and 
kindle afire : I, if the hydra comes on, will shield 
you from its fury." 

So lolaus gathered wood, — the dry pine, and 
the aged cedar : he kindled it with speed, and the 
flames leaped up to heaven. Then again spake 
Hercules, son of Zeus and Alcmene : 

'^ Loose thy sword, O lolaus, and heat it in the 
flame: let it glow like the hlacksmith's forge, 
and then follow me." 

Then Hercules went forth to meet the monster, 
and lolaus followed. The hero dashed in pieces 
one of the hundred heads, and ere it could sprout 
again, his friend seared the neck with a hot iron, 
and stopped its growth. Then the Hydra waxed 
dismayed : and Athene cast darkness over its 
eyes, and struck terror into its heart. But they 
two, exulting in their strength, went on in the 
conflict : head after head was struck down, and 
neck after neck seared. Often were their hands 
weary — often did the iron vi«cx. c^'^.x \k\iX. ^^^^ 
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thej renewed the fire, and still they stirred them- 
selves up to battle. 

And now there remained but three of the 
hundred heads : now there are but two ; now but 
one ; and now the huge beast breathes forth its 
spirit in one loud roar, and falls like a crag from 
a precipice. The lake trembled ; the valleys re- 
sounded ; even Hercules himself drew back. 

" To thee, O Zeus," said he, " I dedicate this 
labour : do thou be still with me : give me favour- 
able signs, and guard thy son evermore !" 

And are not we, too, sent into the world to 
labour for a while, that we may rest for ever ? 
Are we not promised, if we suffer for a little space, 
that we shall attain the Crown of Glory, that 
fadeth not away? Have we not an Hydra to 
fight, with "that old dragon, called the Devil 
and Satan, that deceiveth the world" ? Yes : and 
as fast as we destroy one of his temptations, he 
will have two ready to send in its place. Of our 
own strength we can do nothing ; with that Grace 
which is indeed like fire, subduing and melting all 
things, we shall be more than conquerors through 
Him That loved us. 




HOW HE ENTERED INTO THE 
GARDEN OF THE HESFERIDES. 

The abours of Hercules were drawing to an 
end. Ten times he had been sent forth to diffi- 
culty and danger^ and ten times, behaving him- 
self like a true son of Zeus, he had returned 
victorious. And now the eleventh year of his 
slavery came on ; and with the new year, new perils. 

** Son of Zeus," said King Eurystheus, " hither- 
to thou hast fought valiantly and successfully ; 
but success doth not always continue, and 
valour is sometimes wanting, when most needed. 
I am minded, therefore, to try thee once more ; 
peradventure thou art not always invincible." 

" I am readv. O son of Sthenelus," answered 
Hercules ; " for serving thee, I serve my father. 
And I never looked, in this mortal life, for ease 
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or rest ; it suffices me to labour here, and to have 
my portion among the gods hereafter." 

" Be it so," King Eurystheus made answer : 
" but now hearken to my words : there is a 
garden in the southern boundaries of the earth, 
where the Hesperides inhabit. They are three in 
number, and fair beyond the daughters of men. 
Full of all lovely plants is that garden : but re- 
nowned above all is the Tree of the Golden Apples. 
These apples I desire to possess ; but to gain 
them is a hard task. A dragon, terrible, scaly, 
breathing fire, and the hater of men, guards the 
tree; and by his death only can that fruit be 
obtained." 

I obey. King of Mycenae," said Hercules; 
to-night shall see me on my journey. But I 
would fain inquire where the Hesperides dwell ? 
for till that be known, small chance have I of 
entering their garden." 

"All I know I have said," answered Eurys- 
theus ; " they dwell in the southern limits of 
earth, beyond the waters of the Great Sea. If 
thou wouldst know more, thou must seek it for 
thyself." And he turned and went into his 
palace. 

Thea was Hercules in a sore strait; but his 
courage failed him not. « Again and again," he 
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said, "I have been victorious; the strength of 
Zeus was with me. And I feel that strength 
still ; it puts might into my arm, and swiftness 
into mj foot ; it is to me as a great breast-plate, 
and stirs me up to do battle with the dragon. I 
may wander far before I can reach the garden : 
but Athene, who cannot be deceived, will guide 
my steps." 

And so day after day he travelled on, till he 
came to fruitful Italy. It drew towards evening 
on the mountains ; and still he was journeying to 
the South. At last he sat down to rest at the 
head of a ravine : right and left huge precipices 
opened out to his eye, and a stream went winding 
along at their foot. Trees, the giants of the 
forest, hung over the path by which he was to 
descend ; the cork and the cedar, the oak and the 
chesnut ; thousands of insects were singing their 
drowsy evening song ; the sun shot long rays of 
hazy light through breaks of the foliage and 
crevices of the rocks : and here and there in the 
grass were little eyes of gold. The hero leaned on 
a breastwork of rock, and looked down into the 
abyss. Just below, on the brow of the ravine, 
was a plot of the smoothest turf; neither flowers 
nor plants grew on it : not a leaf lay there ; it 
seemed as if it were tended by invisible lx»sid&« S^ 
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tall ash on one side, a stately oak on the other^ 
sheltered it ^m sun and wind. And as Hercules 
looked, the nymphs of the mountains came forth 
to their evening dance. There were Dryads, that 
lurk in the deepest recesses of the woods, and 
never endure the glare of day; that dwell 
among dewy hranches, and thick green arcades, 
and arhours of the thickest shade ; there were 
Hamadryades, that are horn with an oak, watch 
over the tree as it grows to perfection, and die 
when it dies ; there were Oreades, who delight in 
the steepest crags, and stand where the wild goat 
would grow dizzy : there were Napaa, who love 
the slope of the hill side, and the hosom of the 
sunny valley. They then mingled in the song 
and dance, till twilight gathered in over the 
clifPs. 

Hercules, meanwhile, communed with his heart, 
and he spake holdly to the divinities. 

" Nymphs," he said, ** of the mountains, and 
forests, dwellers of the hill and the valley ; ye 
that outspeed the deer in fleetness, and have 
haunts unknown to the woodman; hear me a 
wanderer upon earth, although a son of Zeus. I 
seek the ahode of your sister nymphs ; I am 
hound to the garden of the Hesperides. Where 
dwell they? for ye know their habitations: 
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whither must I bend my course ? Tell me, im- 
mortal nymphs ; I will prove my thankfulness for 
your counsel. At my return, I will pour forth 
oblations of milk and honey in your praise ; or, 
if it please you better, I will slay a goat at your 
altars." 

Then answered Aganippe, the brightest of the 
bright-eyed nymphs, " Stranger," she said, 
'' that by difficult paths art hastening to a lovely 
garden, thou askest that of us which is known 
only to the Heavenly Gods. But, if thou canst 
bind Nereus, ihe eldest of the divinities of the sea, 
he will tell thee what thou seekest, for he knows 
both present and past. He dwells on the sea- 
shore, in the southernmost coast of Italy." 

'* Thanks, O nymph," answered Hercules ; ** I 
will set forth in search of the god." 

" Stay yet," said fair Aganippe, " for I have 
not told thee all. Nereus can tell thee if he will, 
but, unless thou compellest him, he will not. 
Bind him, and keep him close ; he can change 
himself into all shapes. Sometimes he will roar 
as a lion ; then he will stretch his wings as an 
eagle; then he will become raging fire; then 
destructive water. But still hold him boimd, and 
at length he will tell thee all." 

So spake she, and retreated with het %\^^fist% 
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among the darkening foliage ; for holy night came 
on. And Hercules lay down and slept, and longed 
for the morrow. 

Day after day, day after day, wearily toiling 
onward, the hero journeyed southward. He 
passed the green fields hy the Tiher, where Rome 
was afterwards to rise. And as the ploughman 
lahours unweariedly, urging his wine-dark oxen 
through the heavy ftirrows, hut ever and anon 
turns to the sun, and watches his descent : he- 
cause he longs for the evening, and his cottage, 
and his wife and children : so Hercules yearned 
for the end of his journey, that he might come to 
hattle with the dragon. 

And so, on a sunny morning, he drew nigh to 
the place where Nereus dwelt. It was a cave on 
the seashore. A pile of dark and jutting rocks 
girded in the place : at their foot lay a strip of the 
whitest sand ; and the green waves, green heyond 
the deepest green of summer, kissed the edge of 
the heach, and seemed to laugh on the shore. 
The Uttle bay was rippling far and nigh — ^but it 
was well sheltered from the wind. In the bosom 
of the waters there were the attendants of King 
Nereus ; mermaids, combing their long purple 
hair; nautiluses, spreading forth their sail to the 
breeze, and dancing over the waters in their paper 
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shell ; fishes of all hues cut their way through 
the depths^ and received the rajs of the snn^ 
tremhling through the green hillows^ on their 
golden scales. On the sand itself lay Nereus fast 
asleep. He seemed an aged man, hut his hair 
and his heard were long and flowing, and hlue as 
a summer sky. 

Then Hercules called to mind the words of 
Aganippe, and prepared himself for perseverance 
in toil. The night before he had offered sacrifice 
to Zens ; and had consumed three oxen on the 
altar. From their hides he had cut thongs, 
which he now had ready ; and which he knew 
could not be broken. In a moment he threw 
himself on the god, and bound him hand and 
foot. 

" Tell me," he said, " O Nereus, son of Ocean 
and Earth, where dwell the Hesperides ? Thou 
canst tell me, if thou wilt. Tell me, and I will 
release thee ; tell me not, and thou shalt remain 
my prisoner." 

While he spoke, there was a change. The blue 
locks of Nereus grew tawny and rough — ^his hands 
were transformed into paws: his eyes glared 
horribly, his body became mightier, and a Uon 
was in the arms of Hercules. Terribly struggled 
the beast, but the holy strength of the hero i^te- 
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vailed. He grasped bim tigbtly in his arms : he 
pressed him hard to his breast ; till the monster 
grew weary with the toil, and lay quiet as a sleep- 
ing infant. On a sudden, the four legs were 
changed into wings and claws ; feathers took the 
place of hair ; the broad face of the lion narrowed 
into a beak : it was an eagle that Hercules held. 
He grasped its neck with one hand, and its scaly 
legs with the other ; the bird fluttered as harm- 
lessly in his hold, as a sparrow in the hands of a 
boy. Again the god put forth his art : fire 
flashed around Hercules. His head and his beard 
were singed : but still he persevered. Nereus 
dissolved himself into water ; and the hero im- 
prisoned him in a trench. 

While it was yet morning, and the sacred day 
was increasing, so long the god remembered his 
art, and betook himself to all his wiles : but when 
the Sun turned his horses to the West, and drove 
them down to the sea, Nereus despaired of victory, 
and owned himself subdued. 

" What wouldest thou, son of Zeus and Alcmena, 
in the lovely gardens of the Hesperides ?" Thus 
spake he returning to his shape, and putting on 
his godlike beauty. <' If thou seekest the golden 
apples, thou hast a task of terrible jeopardy. Seek 
Mount Atlas in Libya; at its foot dwell the 
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njmphs thou requirest. And now loose me : 
thou knowest thy way, and needest nought but 
courage for thine end." 

The son of Zeus asked no more : he chose a 
boat^ and committed himself to the sea. Then 
the father of gods and men sent a favouring gale : 
and the prow of the vessel cleft the foam, and the 
purple wave roared behind. Westward he guided 
the bark to the straits, that afterwards bore the 
hero'sname.* And where AirieaandEuropestretch 
forth their arms across the sea, and Calpe and 
Abyla stand as the guardians of the strait, he 
turned his boat's head to the south, and leaped, 
joyful, on the strand. None may guess, save those 
that have seen it for themselves, the solemn love- 
liness of that strait at sunset ; how every heavenly 
colour sits on the two mountain ranges ; how on 
the one side, Spain throws up ridge behind ridge, 
burning in purple, or flushing in pink, or glowing 
in crimson ; how, on the other, the grey peaks of 
Africa go towering away, till they are crowned in 
distant Atlas. But Hercules cared not for these 
things ; he pressed steadily forward. He passed 
the giant Atlas, who bore the world on his 
shoulders; he journeyed through the burning 

* The Straits of Gibraltar: called, in old time, the 
PiUars of Hercules. 
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plains^ and trod leagues of shifting sand. And 
at lengthy in the summer twilight, the gardens of 
the Hesperides were before him. They lay under 
the hollow of a hill ; its mighty shadow evermore 
refreshed them : a thousand fountains played in 
the air; a thousand streams ran through their 
marble channels. All fruits of all seasons grew 
there at once. There was the red-cheeked apple, 
blushing from its arbour of green : there was the 
golden orange, peeping from its snowy blossoms ; 
the tall banana untied its tender petals, the 
quince and the mango hung from their lovely 
trees. Turfy avenues stretched right and left; 
havens for the weary, shades for the heated ; and 
everywhere, and all around was the green dimness, 
that to a tropical eye is Paradise. But high in the 
midst towered the precious tree ; and its branches 
were bowed down with their gold. 

Hercules grasped his club : and he grasped it 
no whit too soon. As he came beneath the sacred 
shade, the dragon rushed forth to meet him. Long 
and terribly they fought; but the hero waxed 
glorious in his might. The monster struggled in 
vain ; he was wounded to the death. His body 
lay stretched on the ground ; his soul went to the 
House of Hades. And Hercules gathered the 
fruit, and girded his loins for Mycenae. 
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We, too, are charged by our Father, to gather 
the fruit of True Wisdom. The garden where it 
is to be found is tended by three fair sisters, the 
true Hesperides: their names are Faith, Hope, 
aud Charity. Ere we can learn how to reach it, 
we also have to conquer a Nereus. His name is 
Difficulty ; and when we master him in one form, 
he rises against us in another. He will never 
yield at first ; he wiU never hold out against 
perseverance. And then, that we may not gather 
of the fruit of Wisdom, Satan will come forth 
against ns. Him we must resist, steadfast in the 
faith ; and our labour shall not be in vain. We 
shall enjoy the heavenly tree, and feed on the 
fruit of Immortality. 
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There was wailing and lamentation in 
the palace of Admetus^ King of 
Thessaly. He had reigned long over a 
happy people : thousands of flocks fed 
on his many hills : thousands of herds 
lowed in his sunny valleys. But now 
his hour was come^ and it was ordained 
hy the Fates^ that he must leave life and king- 
dom^ and go down into the cold shades. The old 
men came to his palace gates and wept. The 
women wrung their hands for sorrow, and heat 
their hreasts ; the very children ceased their 
sports, and lamented for good King Admetus. 
He himself was without a tear, though he looked 
forward to the gloomy palace of Dis, and the 
river over which none may return. But when he 
thought of Alcestis, his own, his beautiful 
Alcestis, the bride that he had won through so 
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much danger^ and had loved hut for so short a 
time^ then all his courage melted away, and he 
would have given all that he had for longer hfe. 

By chance, Apollo came hy that way, and the 
god was grieved at heart for the sorrow of 
Admetus. When he had heen hanished from 
heaven, he had fed the king's flocks, and Adme- 
tus gave him a royal welcome, and laid up a 
friend in the lover of the how. And now he 
came to the palace mourning, hut beautiful in his 
strength. His lyre of many strings was in his 
hand, his long hair curled over his shoulders, and 
bright streams of light flashed gloriously from 
his head. " I have heard of thy grief, O Adme- 
tus,*' thus spake the son of Lato, " and would I 
could give comfort in deeds, instead of exhorting 
to patience by words. But the Fates are mightier 
than Phoebus ; what marvel, when Zeus himself 
obeys their commands? It is fixed that thou 
must die ; it is fixed also that thou must die now. 
There remains but one hope, and that a vain hope 
mdeed, but yet, if thou biddest me, I will 
speak it," 

'' Speak on, son of Zeus and Lato," said 
Alcestis. " If there be a hope for Admetus, I will 
journey far and wide to seek it. I will go to the 
ageless Hyperboreans, that inhabit the di&tAx^ 
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north ; I will hasten to the Fortunate Islands, 
where there is never drought, and never storm : 
I will do all that ever was done, and hear tdl that 
ever was home, so I maj hut deliver my hushand 
in this sore strait." 

" Alas, lady," said Phoehus Apollo, " it is not 
hy lahours like these, that royal Admetus can he 
helped. The Fates allow hut one offer, and 
that none will he willing to make. If, indeed, any 
were hardy enough to die for the king, that man's 
life should he accepted in his stead. But who 
will change this pleasant light for the lower 
shades, until the time comes, that neither courage 
nor skill can avoid?" 

''I will," said fair Alcestis, ''and I joy in 
the sacrifice. Live, heloved Admetus, live and 
reign over sweet Thessaly. I will journey to the 
pale regions, which the shades inhahit. 

" Not so," said valiant Admetus, " if I die, I 
can hear my fate. But I cannot hear that thou 
shouldest he cut off, in the flower of thy heauty ; 
that thou shouldest lay down thy life for one that 
is hound, did the gods so will it, to die for thee. 
Shall not men say, as they gaze on my tomb, 
even when many ages have passed away. Here lies 
Admetus, the coward, who saved his Hfe hy the 
death of his bride? Thus shall some man 
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speak^ and my dishonour shall never be for- 
gotten.'* 

"Admetus," thus spake Apollo, and as he 
spake, his glory was terrible, "thou canst not 
refiise the gift ; the Fates will accept the offer. 
If thy queen resolves to die for thee, it is not in 
thy power to gainsay her," 

" I am well resolved," said Alcestis ; " be wit- 
nesses the two goddesses. But since, in the prime 
of my strength, I go below the earth ; do thou, 
O god of the silver bow, slay me with thy gentle 
arrows. If I must die, let it be death without 
pain, and an easy passage into Hades." 

Thus spake she :-^nor was the god regardless 
of her prayer. But he sware by the king of gods 
and men, and by the Furies, who avenge perjury, 
and by the ninefold Styx,* inviolable oath, that he 
and his sister Artemis would slay Alcestis with 
their gentle arrows. 

And so day by day, she pined away with a 
painless disease, and her husband stood by and 
wept, and the elders of the city gathered round, 
and her two children stood by her couch and 
kissed her hands and her lips. And when the 
colour was fading from her cheeks, and the eyes 
grew heavy, and the breath came shorter, Her- 

♦ Whoever swore falsely by the Styx, was condemned 
for a hundred years, to the Infernal 'Etegvoua. 
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mes came from heaven^ to conduct her soul to 
Hades. The spirit came forth from the body, 
and the god addressed himself to his journey. 
They sped over the surface of the ocean, to its 
uttermost western bounds, until they came to 
the city of the Cimmerians. There the sun 
never shines : there is perpetual cloud and 
shade. And the shadowy nations of the dead 
gathered round them, and the souls that dwelt in 
Erebus ; brides that were cut off in their beauty, 
old men that had seen hard toil ; tender virgins 
that had scarcely known the world they left, and 
warriors that had fallen by the sword. Thither 
went Alcestis, leaving her beauty and her 
strength. 

But Admetus wept continually, and forbade 
any to console him. He called to mind all that 
Alcestis had said, all that she had done : he em- 
braced the corpse again and again; he embraced the 
children that she had given him. The elders dared 
not speak to him ; they stood afar off, and looked 
on his grief. Thus all that day he spent in 
affliction, while his servants gathered wood for 
the funeral pile. For till the body of Alcestis 
was consumed, her spirit could not rest. And 
the sun set, and all ways were shaded. 

Hercules came to the palace, the son of Zeus 
and Alcmena. He knew not of the grief of 
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Admetus; he came hungry and weaiy, and be- 
sought food and lodging. 

''I will go forth and entertain him/' said 
noble Admetus ; " I will conceal my grief in my 
heart, I will never leave a wanderer without 
hospitality." 

"Hail, O Admetus!" said Hercules. "How 
fares it with all in thy house ?" 

"Well," Admetus made answer: — "for what 
the gods will is weU. But now sit down to the 
banquet : thou art weary and hungry, eat and be 
refreshed. To-morrow thou shalt depart if thou 
wilt, but give to-night to the feast." 

So they two sat down to the banquet, and 
poured forth the dark-faced wine. Admetus 
fought hard against himself, and though his 
heart was burstmg with grief, his face was 
cheerful. And Hercules waxed merry with wine, 
and feasted till the night was deep. 

That night, as he lay down to rest, an aged 
servant of Admetus came to him. "What hast 
thou done," he asked, "O stranger? Why 
wouldst thou thus despise the dead? Why 
wouldst thou wring the soul of our king V* 

"What dead?" said Hercules, the equal of 
the gods. " What grief? Thou speakest to me in 
riddles." 
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Then the servant told him all, and Hercules 
stood awhile, as one speechless. He remembered 
how he had feasted in the house of mourning, 
and he wist not what to say, nor whither to turn. 
At length he arose from the hall, and went forth 
alone. None knew whither he went, and in that 
hour of grief there were few to inquire. Mean- 
while the elders of the land assembled ; for they 
were eager to do honour to the memory of 
Alcestis. The old men had loved her as a 
daughter, since the day when, forsaking her 
father's house, she had first come to Thessaly 
in her beauty. So they now assembled mourn- 
fully, and poured forth Hbations to Persephone, 
goddess of the shades. The first time they 
poured forth wine and honey : the second wine 
alone. The third libation was of pure water. 
And they prayed that the spirit of Alcestis 
might fare well, even now that she had passed 
under the earth. 

And now the morning was come for the sacred 
ceremonies. The fire was prepared for the 
funeral pile. The people of Thessaly were 
assembled, and the priests had done sacrifice to 
Dis, god of gloomy Tartarus. Lo ! on a sudden, 
Hercules draws near with speed, and in his hand 
he leads a lady. As he passed through the crowd. 
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though her form was veiled, the people gazed on 
her in wonder, for in height and walk and appear- 
ance, she was the image of the departed queen. 
"Such," they said, "was Alcestis while she 
lived, hut now the earth hides her." 

But Hercules passed right on, till he stood 
hefore the king of Thessaly. "Admetus," he 
said, *'thou didst receive me with joy, when thy 
heart was hitter with grief; and I, knowing 
nothing that had passed, feasted in thy palace, 
and thou wouldst not say me nay. Receive me 
again with joy ; this time I have no shame in 
rejoicing. Doth she whom I hold, resemble 
Alcestis ? look well, and answer." 

*' She is like her," said Admetus, " but my wife 
is far off, on the shores of the dark Styx. Even 
now she waits for the funeral pile, that she may 
cross the waters and be at rest." 

"Thus then I answer," said Hercules, throwing 
back his companion's veil. It was Alcestis that 
stood by him, with a smile of perfect happiness. 

Admetus clasped her in his arms, and it was 
no vain shade that he held. She breathed, she was 
warm, she lived, and fondly she returned his 
embrace. 

" Marvel not," said Hercules, " that as yet she 
speaks not to thee : that also shall be in due 

F 
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season. But first she must be purified by 
sacrifices : for so is the will of the gods." 

** What shall I say, son of Zeus ?" answered 
Admetus, " how shall I thank thee aright ? How 
didst thou venture into Tartarus? How didst 
thou snatch his prey from Dis ?" 

** I fought with him, and I overcame him," 
Hercules answered : " thou shouldest thank my 
father, who gave me my strength. But now slay 
oxen, and pour forth the dark-faced wine. Let 
Thessaly rejoice in. the joy of Admetus." 

Many a time, in the Mythology of the Greeks, 
we have a dim and faint tradition of the resurrec- 
tion from the dead. There were those, it was 
taught, who were mightier than the grave ; even as 
here, Dis was conquered by the son of Zeus. 
Even so, death may be overcome by every true 
child of our Heavenly Father. And the story 
beautifully sets forth another duty, even the third 
of the Spiritual Works of Mercy : " Be not for- 
getful to entertain strangers, for thereby some 
have entertained Angels unawares." 




. Never were there brothers in 
Vs Ehs, who loved each other het- 
ter than Melampus and Bias, sons of godlike 
Amythaon. When the wild boar was to be chased, 
th^ bore their Bpesrs side by side : when the 
hall vas merry with the banquet, nde hy aide they 
were to be fbimd there also. It tell out on a day 
that Melampus stood at the side of an aged oak, 
that flourished near his house. It stretched its 
arms in many curious twists ; its stem was rugged 
and lull of knots ; its heart was hollow with age, 
and yielded a safe home for the wild beasta of the 
forest. Forth from this oak came two serpents, 
and would haTC attacked Melampus. But he, 
calling to mind his courage, crushed them with a 
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club that he bore : he gave their bodies to the fire 
which was burning on bis hearth, but brought up 
their young at home. 

And when the young serpents had attained 
their full size, they still dwelt in bis house. It 
chanced that, one night, as he lay on his bed, he 
heard a rustling in his chamber. They came, one 
serpent on each side, and gently licked his ears. 
Then the heart of Melampus sank within him, 
for he feared to suffer from their venom ; and he 
lay in sadness of heart, till Aurora came forth in 
her beauty. 

But when the land was covered with light, and 
the morning breeze was making its pleasant 
melody, up sprang from his couch the holy 
strength of Melampus. Forth went he into the 
fields, at the time of the birds' first song. And 
from many a thicket, and many a summer copse, 
he heard their sweet notes. The jay sang from 
the wood, the turtle from the valley-side; the 
redstart chirped in the hedge, the lark warbled in 
the sky. But not as he had heard them before, 
Melampus heard them now ; every note had its 
own meaning, and he understood the language of 
the birds. And he learned from them the future 
as well as the present ; such skill have they from 
Phoebus Apollo. 
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Bias came to the house of Melatnpus, sorely 
troubled in his soul. ** I love," he said, ** beau- 
tiful Pero ; — Pero the daughter of king Neleus. 
I asked her at her father's hands ; but he gave 
me this answer ; ' He that will bring home to me 
the fair kine that Iphiclus of Phylace unjustly 
withholds from me, he shall receive Pero, and 
with her wealth enough/ But I am hopeless to 
gain the kine, unless thou, O Melampus, will help 
me : they are guarded by so terrible a dog, fear- 
ful both to gods and men. Not even Hercules, 
son of Zeus, could behold him without trembling ; 
how much less may I, who am not of the seed of 
the gods ? But wisdom is better than strength, 
and Phoebus hath bestowed wisdom upon thee ; 
give me the kine, and I ask thee no more ; let 
them be the proof of thy love to thy brother." 

** It is a hard adventure," thus said Melampus, 
*^ but harder for me than for thee. Yet will I 
take it in hand, and bring it to a happy ending. 
But this hear, that I must suffer much and be 
imprisoned for a year. And when the sun hath 
run through the heavens, and twelve months have 
passed away, I shall be set free from my chains, 
and shall return with the kine before {ne. Thou, 
therefore, sacrifice to the gods ; for success is only 
of them.' 

f2 
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So saying, he took his staff and set forth 
towards rocky Thessaly. And when he drew nigh 
to Phylace, the herdmen of Iphiclus seized him. 
And he, well knowing the ^ture, and patient for 
the sake of his hrother, was cast into a mighty 
dungeon, and hound with chains of iron. Thus 
passed a year of his life ; hut he complained not, 
for he thought of Bias ; and he knew that thus 
only could he gain the kine, and hear heautiful 
Pero to his brother's house. 

But when the months had passed, and the year 
was drawing to its end, Melampus heard voices, 
and he knew that his liberty was near. The 
voices were weak and thin, and not like those of 
mortals : a faint, rustling sound, Hke reeds by the 
water edge. And the soothsayer knew them to 
be the language of the worms that abode in the 
beams of the roof. 

" Is our task almost done, brother ?" asked the 
one worm of his fellow. " Have we almost con- 
sumed the heart of oak ? Is it time for us to fly, 
and leave the prison to fall ?" 

" In six hours," the other made answer, " the 
roof will fall to the ground. In the meantime 
feast and spare not ; the decaying oak is sweet." 

Melampus cast this in his mind ; and he knew 
that the end should be happy. There were two 
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that had tended him in his dungeon, and had 
brought him all that he needed, Glaucus, son of 
Fericlymenus, and harshminded Theano. And 
the soothsayer was minded to revenge himself on 
Theano, for she had caused him many sorrows ; 
but Glaucus he resolved to reward, because he 
had been kind to the prisoner. 

Therefore, when the six hours were drawing to 
an end, he called in haste to his keepers. *' Has- 
ten," he said, *' O Glaucus, and thou, illminded 
Theano. Eaise me in the couch whereto I am 
chained, and bear me hence with speed. The 
prison is about to fall ; — take the head, O Glau- 
cus," 

They bore him forth as he said, still chained to 
his couch. Glaucus went first with the head; 
Theano bore the feet. And when they were 
passed the threshold the timbers of the roof 
gave way; and the prison fell with a mighty 
crash, and slew Theano in its ruins. 

King Iphiclus sat at the banquet; and they 
brought him strange tidings of Melampus. " If 
he be a prophet," said the King, " he can tell 
me how I may gain a son. I sit on the throne of 
Fhylace, but there is none to hold the sceptre 
after me." 

They brought Melampus to the monarchy ocid 
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he promised to aid him in his need. *' But swear 
to me first," he said, '' by the gods above and 
below, and by those who preside over mortal men, 
and by the Furies that avenge perjuries, that thou 
wilt give me the kine of King Neleus, and thou 
shalt have a son to sit on thy throne.'' 

Iphiclus sware the dreadful oath ; and Melam- 
pus told him that which he asked. Then he 
released the kine, and the soothsayer drove them 
southwards. Bias received them with joy, and 
yielded them up to Neleus. And beautiful Pero 
was given him for his bride, and the gods blessed 
their marriage. 




Old King ^geus reigned in Athens. He{ 
had conquered many enemies^ and he was 
dearly loyed hy his people. There was but ^^ 
one thing that interrupted his prosperity, and ^^^* 
made every ninth spring a time of mourning $ 
in Athens. Minos, king of Crete, received a 
tribute from ^geus every nine years ; not a tribute 
of gold and silver, which it had been easy to pay, 
but a tribute of seven youths and seven maidens, 
who were torn from their parents and friends, sent 
into a foreign country, and there exposed to be 
eaten by the Minotaur. This was a dreadful 
monster, half man, half bull ; and none, that was 
given to be his food, had ever escaped from his fury. 
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^geus had a sod^ by name Theseus. He was 
a young prince of a courageous heart ; and he 
could not endure that his fellow-countrymen 
should suffer from so dreadful a slavery. So he 
went^ on a day, to his father ^geus, and thus 
spake to him : — 

" My father, the time draws nigh when Athens 
must send her tribute to Crete. Even now there 
is grief and fear among the best famihes of the 
city ; even now, mothers are clasping their daugh- 
ters to their breasts, and weeping over them ; and 
fathers look on their sons, as yet in all the pride 
of youth, and think how soon they may be rent 
in pieces by a ravenous and unsparing monster. 
Hear me now ; it is our wont, as thou knowest, to 
cast lots for those that must go. Let us do, as 
we are accustomed, for the maidens, and for six of 
the youths ; for the seventh I freely offer myself. 
If ever I reign in Athens, I will reign as a free 
king : if I cannot dehver my people, I can at least 
perish for them." 

King iEgeus looked on his son, and knew not 
whether to joy or to sorrow. He feared to lose 
him in the pride of his strength ; but the love of 
his people prevailed. " Go forth, my son," he 
said, " and the immortal gods protect you. For 
me, till you return I shall not know one happy 
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hour : shorten, therefore, as far as you can, the 
time of my sorrow. It is our custom that the 
ship which bears my subjects to Crete, should 
carry black sails. If you return with triumph, 
let them be white ; — ^if they are still black, I shall 
know too well what hath befallen." 

Theseus promised as his father bade, and went 
out into the city. The Athenians, when they 
heard of the courage of their prince, gave him a 
thousand blessings. They hardly dared to hope 
that he would conquer ; and yet they hardly knew 
how to fear that he could fail. The day came. 
The black vessel lay at anchor in the harbour : 
the chosen youths and maidens came down to the 
sea-shore ; and theit friends, while they wept bit- 
terly, could not weep inconsolably. Theseus 
came down from the palace, and j^geus, king of 
men. The signal was given : the rowers bent to 
their oars, the trireme cleft her way through the 
waters; the crowd on the shore grew small as 
specks ; the shore itself, the cliffs, and the hills, 
faded into the blue distance, and still the vessel 
sped onwards to her journey's end. 

Crete is in sight. First a long hue of coast 
rose from the sea ; then mountains swelled above 
the valleys, and hills took form and shape ; then 
trees were seen on the downs, and houses by the 
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side of the roads. And lastly, Gnossus, the royal 
city, beautiful with its hundred temples, glowed 
red in the setting sun. 

Then there was wailing among the maidens, 
and silent terror among the youths. Only The- 
seus was firm and calm. He looked well to his 
armour, and saw that his sword was bright. His 
helmet was of dog's skin, plated and wrought with 
brass. For its crest it had a winged horse : its 
cheek-pieces were sculptured with the deeds of 
Zeus ; and the penthouse frowned horribly over 
the eye. His brazen mitr^, or shirt of mail, shone 
like the sun ; he had his zone and brigandine ; 
and his thorax, or breastplate, was coupled with 
studs of gold. " 

They told king Minos that the strangers were 
come, as he sat with his nobles at the banquet. 
" Give them good cheer," he said, " to-night, and 
lodge them well in my palace. To-morrow the; 
will have crossed the river whence there is n 
return, and be judged by gloomy Dis." 

'' Be of good cheer, companions and friends 
said Theseus, the equal of the gods. " We sh 
yet escape, by the favour of Zeus, and return 
sea-girt Attica, and to ^geus, king of men." 

Apart in her chamber sat Ariadne, the gol 
haired daughter of Minos. She had heard of 
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coming of the strangers, and the tears were in her 
eyes. She knew that Theseus had come with the 
rest, offered by himself to death. So she cast in 
her mind how she might save him, and called on 
Athene to inspire her. And while she thought 
on the matter, this seemed the best resolve. She 
called Gorgo, her ancient nurse, and spake a word 
in her ear. 

With steps that trembled through age, Gorgo 
went down from the chamber. She entered the 
hall where Theseus sat, and beckoned him forth 
from his companions. 

"Ariadne," — thus spoke she, — "greets you 
well, the golden-haired daughter of Minos. From 
her I come a messenger ; and I pray you to hear 
my words. You trust in your helmet and your 
sword ; and of helmet and sword you will have 
need. But they alone cannot deliver you ; — 
deliverance must come from elsewhere.'* 

" I know," said Theseus, " that help is of the 
gods, who preside over mortal men. On them I 
have called for aid, and my supplications shall 
not be in vain." 

"But they give assistance by men, and they 
work by human hands. The Minotaur, hideous 
monster, dwells in the heart of a labyrinth. If you 
conquer him your task is but half done ; for who 

Q 
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will guide you forth ? You will wander for ever 
in the mazes of the labyrinth, till you perish with 
hunger and weariness." 

Then the heart of Theseus sank within him ; 
and he looked for speedy death. " Better," he 
said, " to die at once, than to perish at leisure by 
famine. The monster shall devour us all; — 
destruction that is bitter, will be speedy." 

" Not so, my son," said Gorgo ; " I have better 
counsel than this. Of yourself, you can never 
escape ; but there are those that know the laby- 
rinth. Ariadne will fix a golden thread from the 
entrance to the monster's abode. Follow it surely, 
for it cannot err : trust it, for it cannot mislead. 
So shall you return to fertile Attica, and to 
^geus, king of men." 

Thus having spoken, she went forth ; and the 
heart of the hero was gladdened. Then he re- 
turned to his companions, and they crowned the 
cups with wine. And now the sun was in the 
west, and immortal night came on. 

When Aurora, with her saffron-coloured gar- 
ments, led forth the holy day, up from his couch 
sprang Theseus, Prince of lovely Athens. And 
Minos gave orders to his servants; and they 
formed the procession of death. A phalanx of 
stout-limbed Cretans girt in the Athenian captives ; 
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and the king himself looked on, and deemed that 
they were marked for destruction. 

Thus, with mournful steps, they trod the plain 
of Gnossus. The maidens tremhled and wept ; 
the youths were full of hope. But Athene, mind- 
ful of the hero, sent a heron on the right hand ; 
and, with clanging wings, he accompanied their 
journey to the labyrinth. And Theseus exulted 
in the omen, and called on the blue-eyed goddess. 

At length they reached the labyrinth ; and the 
phalanx opened in front. A chosen guard received 
the prisoners, and conducted them through the 
maze ; and evermore as they proceeded, the bel- 
lowings of the Minotaur waxed more dreadful. 
When they were near its den, the guard fell 
behind. With pikes and javelins and angry 
words, they urged on the captives that shrank. 
Theseus, the equal of the gods, went on as to cer- 
tain victory ; and his friends looked to their leader, 
and gathered courage from his sight. But when 
they were close to the monster, the guard retired 
with speed ; for they feared lest he should rush 
forth in his fury, and slay them with the rest. 

Theseus came forward in front, and bade his 
comrades hold back. They clustered together at 
a distance, and awaited the end of the battle. 
Forth came the monster, breathing fire, and 
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wouDding the ground with his hrazen hoofs. He 
lashed his side with his tail: he ploughed the 
earth with his horns: he looked this way and 
that for an enemy to he conquered ; till at last, 
with a sidelong bound, he leaped upon the Prince 
of Athens. But Theseus was ready for the at- 
tack ; he sprang nimbly out of the path of the 
beast, and smote him behind the neck with his 
mighty sword. The Minotaur bellowed yet more 
horribly, but withdrew a Uttle space ; and The- 
seus, turning to his comrades, bade them be of 
good cheer. 

'* Youths," he said, "have patience yet awhile ; 
the Minotaur is, like ourselves, of flesh. Maidens, 
long joy after short sorrow ; yet shall ye see the 
holy hearth, and the household gods ; yet shall 
ye be received to the tender arms of your 
mothers." 

More he would perchance have added, but the 
monster came on more terribly. He was bleeding 
fast, but had gathered fresh cunning from 
defeat. He avoided Theseus, for he knew his 
strength, but he rushed furiously on the band of 
maidens. But the hero was swifler than his 
swift enemy, and he compelled him to turn again. 
So they two stood facing each other, the man and 
the monstrous beast. Each watched, till his 
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adversary should laj himself open to a wound. 
Long they watched^ long thej waited; neither 
would give advantage to the other. At length, 
weary of suspense, the Minotaur hent its head 
for a sideways hlow; and Theseus, calling on 
Athene, plunged his sword to the hilt in the 
heart of the monster. It stood for a imoment 
as still as a rock; hlood poured from its nostrils 
and mouth ; then it fell with a sullen hellow, and 
hreathed out its life on the sand. 

There was joy and exultation in that little hand, 
till the voice of Theseus was heard : " Seek for 
the golden thread ; our task, till that he found, is 
hut half.complete.'' They sought it with care, 
and they found it, ghttering among the mossy 
walls of the lahynnth. And they tracked it forward 
evermore ; when it seemed to guide hy the most 
unlikely road, there they trusted in it most fully. 
Sometimes one of the hand would counsel that 
they should leave it, and choose a path that 
seemed clearer ; hut Theseus strictly forhade it, 
for he trusted in the guidance of Ariadne. And, 
by degrees, the road grew plainer, — they were 
manifestly coming forth from the lahyrinth. 
Still they held on imwearyingly, and at length 
they stood on the shore. 

Old King iBgeus sat on his tower> looking out 

G 2 
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over the wine-dark sea. "The sail," said the 
watchman, "the sail from Crete: it is black as 
the house of Erebus." For Theseus had for- 
gotten, in his joy, to obey his father's words : — and 
^geus deemed that his son had fallen, *and he 
cast himself into the water and perished. On 
came the ship, with a favouring gale, and brought 
life to them that looked for death. Maidens 
were enfolded in the arms of their mothers ; 
fathers wept with joy over their sons. He only 
that had saved his people, was sad ; for his heart 
was heavy for ^geus. 

We, who have, Uke Theseus, to do battle with 
a great enemy, are also Uke him, encircled about 
with a labyrinth, — the difficult paths of this world. 
Oftentimes we know not which way to take : 
oftentimes we are in danger of mistaking wrong 
for right. But our Ariadne is called Wisdom, 
and she has not left us without a guide. The 
golden line that we must follow, is conscience : to 
that we must trust, for it is the Voice of Goo. 
He has made it ; He, if we call on Him, vdll 
enHghten it ; so it will lead us in safety through 
the winding paths of this world, till we reach the 
sea, which we must of necessity cross, before we 
can behold our Father's House. 
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You have heard, I have no doubt, of the siege of 
Troy ; how Ejng Priam and his people for nine 
years resisted the whole power of Greece; and 
how, in the tenth, when Hector, the brave son of 
Priam, was dead, the city fell into the hands of 
its enemies, and its King was slain, and its women 
sold for slaves, and only a heap of sand remained, 
to mark where Troy had been. 

The chiefs of the Greeks sailed away to their 
different homes. Many were the adventures 
through which they passed, many were their 
dangers by sea and land. But he that suffered 
longest, and suffered most bravely, was Ulysses of 
many counsels. King of rocky Ithaca. 
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He had left his island-home, he had left 
his heloved wife Penelope, and his son Tele- 
machus, then an infant, to fight in a war in which 
he had little interest. And when the other chief- 
tains were resting themselves, after their long 
toils, in their rich palaces, he was still a prisoner 
in some Uttle island, or tossed up and down on the 
mighty sea. He had led twelve ships to the 
siege of Troy 5 he was to return home alone and 
friendless, save that he had the immortal gods 
for his friends and his allies. 

It happened that one day, his ship touched 
on an unknown shore. It was a fair country ; 
there were green hills and woody valleys, and 
streams, that with a pleasant murmur ran down 
to the sea. The shipmen were rejoiced, after 
long hattling with the waves, to have reached 
so fair a haven ; the sun shone out in the hlue 
sky,— birds of bright feathers and sweet voices 
flitted around them, — fruit of every kind hung on 
the trees, — flowers of all colours grew in the 
meadows, — every breete that came from that 
pleasant country, brought with it the scent of a 
thousand hlossoms, — every peep hetween the 
green hiUs, shewed sunht mountains in the hlue 
distance. 

Then said the companions of Ulysses, **We 
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have fought long enough with the rough seas. 
Here let us rest a little while ; let us gather the 
ripe fruits^ and bathe in the bright rivers, and sleep 
in the pleasant woods ; let us wear garlands of 
the flowers, and listen to the voice of the birds. 
After that we will spread our sail to the wind, 
and hasten back to our home, Ithaca, lovely in 
twilight." 

Ulysses, stormer of cities, made answer on this 
wise. " It is a far distance from hence to the 
island whither we are going, and a far distance 
will ask a long time. Better is it to gird up our 
loins now, and rest hereafter in Ithaca. These 
pleasant woods may be full of evil beasts ; a wild 
race of men may dwell among these green hills. 
Let us offer a ram to iBolus, King of the winds, 
and then launch our vessel into the wine-dark sea." 

But his companions would not hear, nor obey 
the voice of their leader. " Always labour I" they 
said, " always danger ! our sinews are not of steel, 
nor OUT hearts of brass ; we are but mortal men. 
A Uttle quiet now, and we shall be stronger here- 
after ; and we shall do battle with the billows of 
the Ocean, and return to our home with joy." 

So saying, like boys when school time is over, 
they dispersed themselves through the country. 
Some went east, some south, some west; all 
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hastened where their fancy led them. They 
plucked the fruity they gathered the flowers, they 
wandered through the woods, they were glad to 
he at rest from the rolling of the waves, and to 
change the scent of the hrine, for the sweet hreath 
of the flowers. But godlike Ulysses remained on 
the heach, and cast his eyes to the far horizon. 
Here he was hut a stranger ; his home was far, 
far away. Beyond that huge waste of waters, 
heyond the clouds that settled down where sky 
and sea met, heyond all, was his own home. 
There were the sweet smiles of Penelope, and the 
strength of young Telemachus. What pleasure 
could he take in the flowers and the hirds of a 
foreign land ? Every hour that he loitered among 
them, was one hour longer from the dwelling- 
place where his heart was. 

He lifted up his eyes, and a young man stood 
hefore him. And as he looked, he knew him hy 
the rod whereon two serpents were entwined, hy 
the wings on his shoulders, and those on his feet ; 
it was Hermes, messenger of the immortal gods. 

'* I am come," he said, *' as a herald to thee, 
Ulysses, son of Laertes : and the hlue-eyed 
Athene hath sent me from heaven. Wander, if 
thou wilt, through the fields, or rest thee hy the 
river's hrink ; hut one thing alone forhear to do. 
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AVhen thou seest the sweet lotus that grows on 
the waters of the stream^ heware that thou eat it 
not. If thou tastest of its juicy leaves^ thou 
shalt become another man. Thou shalt forget 
the joys of home, thou shalt forget Ithaca, lovely 
in twilight : thou shalt care nought for the Iotc 
of Penelope, and the beauty of young Telemachus. 
Thy heart will cleaye to this place, thou wilt 
desire here to Uve, and here to die ; thy ressel 
will rot in the sea, thy oars will moulder on the 
shore ; here thou wilt dwell, a Lotus-eater thy- 
self, among the dreamy people of the Lotus- 
caters." 

So spake he, and departed to heaven, and 
mingled among the immortal gods. But Ulysses 
of many counsels called together twelve, the 
bravest of his companions, and expounded to 
them the heavenly vision. 

'* Hasten,'' he said, ''east and west: and 
rouse our friends and companions. Warn them 
to forbear the lotus, and to regard the Divine 
Ck)unsel. £lse will they forget the wife of their 
youth, and the children that are longing for their 
return ; they will forget the well-known home, 
and the fire of the holy hearth ; they will Hve and 
die in this land. Lotus-eaters themselves, among 
the dreamy people of the Lotus-eaters." 
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Some heard, and laughed at the message; 
some helieved it, hut disobeyed it. And they 
plucked the lotus from its river bed, and ate its 
pleasant leaves. And as they ate, a new spirit 
came upon them : and they felt themselves like 
other men. "What is Ithaca," said they, " that 
we should go thither again ? " Here the hills are 
fairer; here the flowers are brighter; here the 
rivers are clearer ; here grows the lotus, the rich 
sweet lotus, — the lotus that Ithaca knows not. 
Others may return if they will ; here will we abide." 

Woe! woe! for the lotus-eater! He has no 
hope for the foture ; he has no memory for the 
past ; love cannot speak to him ; recollection 
cannot awaken him ! He is lost, lost to the joys 
of home, lost to the feelings that others love. Who 
can arouse him? who can restore him? Can 
there yet be hope for the frenzied eater of the lotus ? 

Then fear fell on Ulysses, bearer of many 
toils. But there were yet a band around him, 
that had not tasted of the dreamy plant. Sorely 
had they been tempted, but bravely had they re- 
sisted. They saw their companions, how they 
fell, and they put not forth their hand to the lotus. 

"If we cannot persuade them, we may yet 
compel them," said Ulysses of a thousand coun- 
sels. "Bind them with cords, scourge them 
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with thongs, — force them on board the ship ; and 
let its prow be turned to Ithaca." 

Then his faithful companions girded themselves 
to the task. They brought ropes and thongs ; 
thej drew their swords, and like a company of 
heroes they rushed on the dreamy band of the 
lotus eaters. Some they bound, some they 
scourged ; some they carried by main force. And 
still there arose a cry of anguish, "Leave us, 
leave us here, to Uve and to die with the lotus 
eaters !" In vain they cried ; in vain they re- 
sisted ; the true-hearted men bore them onwards. 
Their hearts were set on Ithaca, and they would 
not leave their companions. 

Some there were who burst from the cords^ 
and plunged wildly among the lotuses. Long, 
long shall their wives and children expect them 
in rocky Ithaca ! 

But the greater part are hurried down to the 
beach ; now they are forced up the ship's side : 
now they are shut fast in the hold. The ship- 
men seize their oars ; the wind swells the sail ; 
the ship goes bounding over the dark waves to- 
wards Ithaca. 

We, too, while we are tossed on the waves of 
this troublesome world, are seeking our true 
Home, a better Home than this, — that is, a 

H 
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heavenly. This world is, as it were, a foreign 
country ; and however beautiful it may seem, it 
is a dangerous country to us. We long to taste 
its pleasures for a little while ; so short a delay, 
we think, can make no difference to our progress. 
When we have enjoyed ourselves for a few days, 
we will again set onwards to our home. But be- 
ware, there is a lotus in this world also ; and the 
name of this lotus is sin. Sin, if we indulge in 
it, will make us forget our home ; we shall 
deserve to have our portion here, and care no- 
thing for the world hereafter. We shall be con- 
tent with the miserable enjoyments of earth, and 
forget the pleasures that are in Goo's Right 
Hand for evermore. But thanks be to Him, 
that even so He will not suffer us to perish ! He 
sends sharp afflictions, — He would pull us from 
our favourite sins, — He would scourge us, if need 
be, from them. If we will not hear the voice of 
His chastisement, we are lost indeed. If we 
hearken to it, there may be hope that, after 
many sufferings, we may yet reach our Father's 
House. But oh ! how much happier are they 
who look on themselves as strangers here, and 
never enter into temptation ; who resolutely fight 
against their desires, and never taste of the 
poisonous lotus ! 
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** Draw up the vessel on the shore," said Ulysses 
of a thousand counsels. " Since the gods have 
cast us on this coast, we must be content to tarry 
here this day ; to-morrow we can spread the sail, 
and go bounding over the wine-faced sea." 

Thus spoke he : nor were his companions 
regardless of his words. And first, they drew 
the ship high on the beach, and hid the oars 
and tackling in a cave near at hand ; then, sitting 
down on the shore, they wept for Ithaca, and 
prayed the gods, if they were never to return, 
to remove them to the house of Hades. 

Out then spake Ulysses, son of valiant 
Laertes. "We know not, companions, where 
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we are ; we must send forth scouts east and west. 
We must jiiscover if we be cast on an island, or 
on the mainland : if among savage people, or a 
gentle race. This we will do to-morrow: but 
we give the night to the banquet." 

So they then all the day, until the setting of 
the sun, feasted on measureless viands, and 
poured out the sweet wine. And the sun set, 
and all ways were shaded. 

But when the rosy-fingered morning arose 
from the couch of Tithonus, up rose from his 
slumber the holy strength of Ulysses: round 
him he cast his mantle and cloak, and other 
vestments ; and he grasped his sword in his hand 
and called his companions to the council. 

" Friends," he spoke, "we have suffered much, 
and our sufferings continue still : but we cannot 
descend to the house of Hades, before the day 
of fate shall come. We must divide ourselves 
into two bands, and we shall be safer for thf 
division. I myself will be the chief of the one 
and thou, Eurylochus, shalt lead the other. Or 
of us shall abide by the ship ; the other sh; 
go forth to explore." 

Forthwith the men of Ithaca were arranged 
two divisions. Two and twenty gathered ro' 
Ulysses ; two and twenty followed EurylocJ 
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**Cast we lots," said the son of Laertes, "to 
decide which of us shall go forth." They brought 
a dogskin helmet^ and two pieces of wood. 
One of them they marked for Ulysses; the 
other for prudent Eurylochus. And they shook 
them in the helmet^ and they prayed the gods 
to direct the choice. Forthwith from the brazen 
helm sprang the lot of magnanimous Eurylo- 
chus. 

So he and his followers departed from the 
shore, and entered the woods of the island. 
Pleasant were the branches to the seafaring men ; 
soft was the turf to their feet. Birds of sweet 
Toices sang among the boughs ; insects of bright 
colours flitted from the thickets : the winds made 
a pleasant whispering in the branches, and the 
breath of the summer air was soft. And the 
hearts of the wanderers rejoiced within them, 
and they spake merrily one to another ; for they 
knew not that they were in the island of iEsea, 
the realm of crafty Circe. 

In a fair glade was the palace of the Queen, 
raised of polished stones. Bright it was and 
beautiful, as might beseem the palace of a god- 
dess. But in the court yard were wolves and 
lions, leopards and mountain-bears: restlessly 
they roamed about, but did hurt to none. They 
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were men in old time, whom the goddess by her 
witchcraft had turned into beasts. 

While Eurylochus and his friends were gazing 
at the monsters, and wondering what they might 
be, a sweet voice was heard in the palace, pouring 
itself out in song. It was Circe, as she sat at 
the loom; and they were not mortal strains. 
She sang of the pleasures of ease, and her song 
seemed lovely to the men of Ithaca. And these 
were her words : 

Weary wanderers of the billow ; 
One and all> be welcome hither I 
Rest, with flow'rets for your pillow, 
Gather rosebuds ere they wither. 

Long enough yeWe roamed the ocean ; 
Long enough in war contended. 
Cease awl\ile from toil and motion, ^ 

For awhile your cares be ended. 

Here the sun is shining brightly ; 
Here the flowers are ever blowing ; 
Here the winds are whispering lightly ; 
Here the golden wine-cup flowing. 

What's the worth of fame and glory, 
Still in prospect, grasped at never ? 
What's a name that sounds in story 
When your car is closed for ever ? 
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As she sang, the followers of £urylochus lis- 
tened in silence. But when she had ended the 
song, out spake Polites, ruler of men. 

" It must be the voice of a goddess, com- 
panions and friends ; let us enter her palace at 
once." Forward they hastened to the gate; 
Eurjlochus only remained. He feared some 
hidden guile^ and alone he awaited without. 

So Polites and his companions entered, for 
they knew not that there was danger at hand. 
And Circe came forth to welcome them, holding 
a rod for a sceptre. 

"Enter, enter," she said, "companions of 
prudent Ulysses. Enter, and taste of my pro- 
visions ; and give to-day to the banquet." So 
saying, she went before them, and conducted 
them herself to the hall. There then they sat, 
feasting on her viands, and pouring out the 
Pramnian wine. And they knew not that they 
were eating enchanted meats, and that the end 
of the feast would be sorrow. But when they 
had eaten and drunk, she waved her rod over the 
revellers. " Hasten," she said, " to the sty, and 
mingle, like swine with swine." 

As she spake, the change was wrought; the 
men became hairy swine. Swine in the form, 
and voice, and bodies, but their minds remained 
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as before. Thus, then, they remained in agony 
of heart, enchanted in the palace of Circe. 

Back came to the ship the prudent strength 
of Eurylochus. "Fly, son of Laertes," he said, 
and leave this unholy shore." Our companions 
went forth with me, but will never more return : 
they entered a palace in yonder glade; but I 
know not what has befallen them. Long time I 
heard their voices loud in the banquet ; then all 
became still as death. 

Ulysses girded on his sword, and took his bow 
in his hand. And, in spite of the prayers of his 
companions, he went forth to the palace of Circe. 
But as he was passing through the wood, a young 
man stood at his side. It was Hermes, though 
he knew him not, the messenger of the immortal 
gods. 

" Whither art thou hastening ?" he said, " a 
stranger thou must surely be. Else not alone 
wouldst thou wander through these woods in the 
enchanted island of iEaea." 

Ulysses of many counsels made answer on this 
wise. "What island? what danger dost thow 
speak of? It is hard for mortal man to know 
every thing. " 

" In yonder palace," said Hermes, " dwells the 
goddess Circe. She welcomes all wanderers to 
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her homej and sets before them meat and wine. 
But in her viands she mixes enchantments, that 
can alter the shape of men. And when they have 
eaten and drunk, she strikes the banqueters with 
her wand, and forthwith they lose the shape of 
men, and are endued with the form of beasts. 
Thus she hath charmed thy companions, and 
they are now hairy swine. If thou goest to save 
them, thou wilt lose thyself ; for Circe is irresisti- 
ble by man." 

"Is there no help?" asked patient Ulysses. 
** Is there no antidote to her drugs ?" 

"There is," said Hermes, giver of wealth; 
** but the gods only know of it. Nevertheless I 
will bestow it on thee : for thou ^rt beloved by 
blue-eyed Athene." 

So saying, he stooped down, and pulled a plant 
from the earth : the root was dark, the flower 
milk-white, and Moly was the name it bore. 

"Hold this, son of Laertes," said Hermes, 
" and Circe's charms cannot enchant thee. Eat 
and drink as she bids thee : thou mayest do it 
]K>w with safety. But when she strikes thee 
with her wand, draw thy sword from thy thigh, 
and rush in on the goddess. Pity not her tears 
or her prayers, but demand that she disenchants 
thy companions." 
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He spake^ and departed to Olympus, where 
they say is the ahode of the gods. There the 
wind howls not, and the rain falls not, and the 
sun dulls not: there is a cloudless sky and a 
hriUiant splendour around: there the immortal 
gods pass day hy day in hliss. 

Ulysses, stormer of cities, went on his way 
with joy. And he came to the Palace of CircCj 
and presented himself at the gate. And the 
goddess came forth to meet him ; and prayed 
him to he seated at the hanquet. He entered, 
and oheyed her words, and feasted on her yiands 
and wine. 

But when he had eaten enough, the goddess 
stretched forth her wand : " Go now to the sty^ 
son of Laertes, and mingle among the swine thy 
companions." 

She spake ; hut her enchantment failed : 
Ulysses remained himself. He drew his sword 
and rushed on the goddess ; and the palace 
echoed with her shrieks. " Who art thou ? * ■ 
said treacherous Circe ; " how hast thou escaped 
my wiles? Never mortal man avoided them 
hefore ; hut thou hast thy wisdom from the 
gods." 

" Disenchant my companions, O goddess," said 
Ulysses of a thousand counsels, ^' else thy punish'? 
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inent is at hand ; and thou shalt not he treache- 
rous again." 

The goddess tremhled and oheyed. She went 
forth into the court, and Ulysses followed her. 
With her wand she touched his companions, and 
spoke the mystic word, and their shape came 
again^ and they stood before their mighty leader. 
Then was there joy in their hearts, and they gave 
the night to the feast. 



We also, hke Ulysses, are thrown into a world 
of dangers. They are many, and of many kinds ; 
and we cannot resist them of ourselves. Chiefly 
we have to fear a Circe, whose name is Self- 
indulgence. If we once taste of her pleasures, 
trusting in our own strength, we shall forget our 
home above, our hopes, our struggles, our duties: 
we shall be like the beasts that perish ; and have 
pleasures no higher than theirs. But grace is 
given us as an antidote, lest we listen to the voice 
of the charmer. With that we may meet her 
boldly; and her enchantments cannot harm us. 
Our Moly is called Self-denial, unsightly perhaps 
to look upon ; but it will deliver us from the 
power of our enemy, and preserve us from the 
ruin of so many that once " did run well." 
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" Spread the sails U> the wind," sud Ulysses of 
a thoasand counsels. " Spread the sails to the 
wind, and let the ship bend her course to Ithaca." 
The breeie sang in the shrouds above, — the 
waves foamed to the oars below : and swiftly and 
steadily they cleft the deep. And the shores of 
heautiiul Circe grew dim in the diatance ; — of 
beautiful Circe, who could not make Ulysses for- 
get hia home. But when she saw that he would 
leave her, and that her charms availed not to stay 
him, she spoke a word in his ear, and gave him 
prudent counsel. " Avoid the Sirens," she said, 
"that dwell in the island of Pelorus. Their 
voice is sweet, but deadly, — none ever listened to 
it and lived. He that tarries to hear that song, 
can never tear himself from it. He is rooted aa 
a tree to the island, till he pines and dies of 
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tweOing, I will show thee a refuge from destruc- 
^t^, Fill the ears of thy comrades with wax, 
and bid them lean on the oars. Thyself, if thou 
wiliest it, listen to the song ; but first be bound to 
the mast. For this is the fate of the Sirens ; 
and they know it well of old. When one voyager 
has passed them unharmed, their life draws to 
an end." 

Night came down on the sea, and Ulysses 
spake to his companions. He told them of the 
wiles of the Sirens, and of the counsel of the 
heavenly goddess. "And if," he said, "the 
inelody beguiles me also, so that I make signs to 
yon to stay your speed, I charge you to disobey 
my words, and to bend more strongly to your 
bars. I myself am a mortal man ; and may err 
like mortal men." 

So saying, he laid him down to sleep, and his 
comrades were stretched in the hold. But when 
Aurora drove forth her chariot from the glorious 
gates of the day, up sprang, from his hard couch, 
the holy strength of Ulysses. He called his 
companions around him, and gave pure wax to 
each. Then they bound him to the strong mast, 
^tened him with thongs and cables, lest he 
should yearn for the melody of the Sirens, and 
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should cast himself into the broad sea. And thejr 
filled their ears with the white wax, and addressed 
themselves to their daily labours. 

Ulysses, bearer of many toils, stood imprisoned 
at his own mast. And when mid-day was bright 
in the sky, and the sun looked down fiercely on 
land and sea, Sicily arose, hke a blue cloud from 
the horizon, lovely in the hazy distance. Capes 
there were and headlands, that jutted out upon 
the foaming sea : but chief among the thousand 
promontories, was the giant height of Pelorus. 
And less than a league from its foot, an island 
lifted itself up from the deep. Thither the vessel 
bent her way : for the gods sent a favouring 
gale. 

But when he was as far from the beach as an 
archer, at three shots, might send a winged 
arrow, Ulysses caught a distant strain, sweet and 
luscious as honey. It stole into his mind, — it 
overpowered all his resolve, — he was captive to the 
melody of the Sirens. Louder it came and louder, 
and evermore sweeter still. Who can describe 
its loveliness ? it was not as the melody of eartli. 
And every moment that the hero listened, his 
love for Ithaca grew less. The voice of the three 
sisters came lovelier over the waters ; the perils 
of the homeward return seemed more terrible. 
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Long time he struggled with his shame : at last 
the melody prevailed. 

" Loose me, loose me," said the hero, shouting 
to his lahouring companions. ** Speed the vessel 
whither ye will ; hut let me ahide with the 
Sirens." 

In vain he commanded the crew ; they could 
iiot hear his words. Steadily the vessel went for- 
ward; steadily the rowers laboured. And the 
mind of Ulysses was rent within him ; for it was 
agony to depart from the island. ' And when they 
tKme to the nearest point, he raged like an im- 
prisoned lion. Thrice he strained at the bands, 
%nd thrice the bands repressed him. But when 
for the fourth time he put forth his strength, 
and the thongs would perchance have yielded, up 
rose Perimedes, leader of men, and Eurylochus, 
the equal of the gods ; and they bound him more 
closely to the mast, and confined him with three- 
fold thongs. In vain he besought them to for- 
bear, and stretched forth his hands to the gods. 
Onwards went the vessel and onwards, passing 
the dangerous shore. And as the melody died 
'ffway, Ulysses returned to himself. And he 
longed, as before, for Ithaca, — and Penelope and 
y6ung Telemachus. But not till the island had 
fkded in the horizon, did his comrades vLw\\vtv^\!Cia» 
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anns. Then they removed the waxen safeguard, 
and returned their thanks to the gods. 



We also, while we are passing over the waters 
of this world, are beset with three Sirens. Their 
voice is sweeter than honey, but it is death to 
listen to them. They are called the Lust of the 
Flesh, the Lust of the Eyes, and the Pride of 
Life. Our only safety is in stopping our ears 
against their music. We need not think of 
listening, and yet remaining unharmed. And 
happy is he, who, when he is inclined to give 
ear to their voice, has a friend to restrain him 
from evil. And yet more happy is that friend, 
for he will save a soul from destruction. 



THE 
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It was the great Festival of Here at Argos, and 
crowds were pressing towards the favourite Temple 
of the goddess. They passed along the green 
lane and the rocky steep. They hurried from the 
vine-covered cottage, and the lordlier house of the 
aristocrat. The victims were urged on to the 
Altar, and the pomp was ahout to hegin. Only 
the priestess of the goddess was not there. The 
custom was that she should he drawn in pomp 
from her own house to the temple : the car stood 
by her door, but the oxen were a- field, and could 
not be found. The crowd grew impatient ; the 
nobles murmured ; the poorer sort whispered to 
each other ; and still Cydippe came not. 

Then said Cleobis, her elder son, to his brother 
Biton, '' Let us yoke ourselves to the car, and draw 
our mother to the Temple. To her we shall per- 
form the part of good sons : to the goddess, of 
faithful worshippiers." Each laid aside his pal- 

i2 
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Hum, and seized the drawing rope : and their 
mother mounted the car. A long and weary way 
it was : for there were forty-five stadia to pass, 
and the car was heavy, and the roads were rough 
and steep. The crowd divided to let the brothers 
pass, and everywhere voices were heard in their 
praise : how they thought nothing of labour, and 
considered no office too low or mean, so they 
might honour their mother, and do reverence to 
the goddess. Cydippe's heart was full of joy, 
as she looked down on her toiling sons, for she 
knew that she was the envy of all the mothers of 
Argos, and that the goddess was honoured in her 
servant. 

And when they came to the Temple^ that 
glittered with gold and marble, Cydippe alighted 
from the car, and performed the accustomed rites. 
And when the sacrifice was over, and the people 
were preparing for the feast, she approached the 
image of the goddess, and knelt before her in 
prayer. " Goddess," she said, ** that art honoured 
in hollow Argos, to whom a thousand victims 
bleed in thy beloved Samos, — thou seest the 
honour that Cleobis and Biton, my two sons, have 
shown me; thou knowest that, honouring me, 
they have also honoured thee. Grant them in 
return for this, — if ever I have offered acceptably 
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at thy shrine, grant them the greatest good that 
canhefall mortal man.'' 

Thus spoke she : and white-armed Here heard 
her supplication. And a sweet perfume as of 
incense filled the temple, and the priestess knew 
that her prayer was accomplished. The crowd 
spake of her request, and marvelled what the best 
thing for man might be. Some said riches, some 
pleasure, some fame. Thus they erring, for they 
knew not the things that should be accomplished. 

All day then they feasted in the Temple, and 
the song and the dance abounded. They offered 
to the goddess the marrow and the fat, and poured 
forth the dark-faced wine : and the sun set, and 
all ways were shaded. Then the multitude dis- 
persed to their homes ; but Cleobis and Biton 
slept in the temple. 

When the morning was come forth from the 
east, leading out the holy day, they sought the 
brothers where they slept, for they were asleep 
overlong. They called them by name : they tried 
to raise them up : but they slept the sleep from 
which there is no awakening. 

** And thus," as the philosopher Solon said to 
Crcesus, king of Lydia, " the god manifested in 
these brothers, that the state of death was better 
for a man than that of life." 
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Once on a time, there lived in the city of Co- 
rinth a famous musician, named Arion. He had 
such skill on his harp, that kings and princes 
invited him to their banquet ; when he played, all 
who stood round him were as silent as if it were 
death to speak ; when he made an end, the guests 
yet seemed to listen to his sweet melody. But 
chiefly Periander, king of Corinth, was his friend. 
He would send for him evening after evening, and 
pass hours in giving ear to the harp of the musi- 
cian. Then would Arion sing of the tales of other 
days : how Troy was taken in the tenth year, — 
how Ulysses, of a thousand wiles, after enduring 
many labours, returned to Penelope and young 
Telemachus : how Codrus, king of Athens, laid 
down his life for the good of his land ; and Uiose 
other tales which Grecian bards were wont to sing, 
and Grecian warriors to delight in. 
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Now it fell out that Arion had a desire to see 
the fair valleys of Italy, and sailing from Corinth, 
he landed in a Sicilian port. Many months he 
lived there, going from palace to palace, and from 
hall to hall : and wherever he went, who so much 
praised, who so much loved, as Arion the harper 
of Corinth ? Thence he crossed to Italy, and still 
he was a welcome guest : one monarch would give 
him a pound weight of gold, another a tripod of 
*lver; this chief presented him with a sword, 

bkereof the hilt glittered with jewels ; that prince 
iave him a mirror of polished steel of untold value. 
Sut when Arion had heaped up to himself wealth 
and fame, he longed to return to his own land. 
So he travelled to Tarentum, intending to sail 
from thence ^^and ever when he passed along the 
road and struck his lyre, the matrons of Apulia 
laid aside the spinning wheel, and the maidens of 
Calabria left the dance : all followed the wonder- 
ful musician to catch one sound of the notes that 
they must never hear again. 

A ship of Corinth was riding in the port ; and 
.Arion sent for the master. *^ I am about to return 
to Corinth," he said : ** I am weary of this foreign 
land. To your care I shall commit myself and 
my wealth ; for the gods have given me riches in 
abundance, gold and bronze enough, and shmuv^ 
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steel." The master rejoiced in his heart, — for 
evil thoughts arose in it. He devised how he 
might slay Arion, and become lord of all his 
wealth . " We have heai d of your fame, O Arion,' * 
he made answer, "that Orpheus excelled thee 
not in the song. Trust thyself, with a good cou- 
rage, to our bark ; a better Italy never saw. But 
first offer sacrifice to Poseidon, and to the old god 
of the deep." 

Nor did Arion disobey. He did sacrifice to 
Poseidon, and called the crew to the feast. They, 
when they had made their prayers, and thrown 
down the barley cakes, drew back the head of the 
ox and passed the steel through his throat. But 
when they had flayed the carcase, and divided the 
thighs of the victim, they kindled a fire of billets, 
and the flame leapt through the kindling mass. 
Then they wrapped the legs in the cawl, and 
gave the god his portion ; but the entrails they 
spitted with care, and roasted them after the 
accustomed wont. Thus, all day long they sat 
at the feast, and quaffed the red wine from their 
goblets. 

But when the evening was coming on, they made 
ready the vessel for her voyage. And Arion 
spread a carpet on the deck, and laid himself 
down to sleep ; and sleep fell upon him, most 
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sweet, most tranquil, most like the rest of death. 
And the prow of the ship went hounding over the 
waves, and the purple hillows roared hehind. 

When Aurora came forth in her beauty, the 
laud was far away. Then Arion awoke from his 
sleep, and looked round on the quiet sea. Soon 
the master came close to him, and the sailors fol- 
lowed their chief. 

"O Arion," he said, "we are weary of the 
^iftorms and the cold of a sailor's Ufe : many years 
^ iiave toiled for money, and now it is within our 
jgeach. Thou hast boundless wealth on board ; 
we need it for ourselves^ and we must take it. 
The happiest life must end in time ; and thou 
hast seen thy last light." 

Then Arion trembled, for he perceived that 
death was near. '* Hear me," he said, " O Corin- 
thians ! take, if you will, all my wealth — ^my gold, 
and my bronze, and my steel, and let me Hve. 
And, if ye dread that I should complain of your 
deed, I will swear the inviolable oath, never to re- 
veal what ye have done, and to leave you in peace 
with your gains." 

Thus spoke he, and the master paused, for he 
knew not whether to do ; to spare Arion' s Ufe, and 
to exact the inviolable oath, or to slay him where 
he stood, and to enjoy his goods at ease. At 
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length he resolved to slay him ; and he bid him 
prepare to die. 

"And if thou desirest burial," he said, "we 
will bury thee when thou reachest the shore ; or if 
thou wilt leap into the sea, the way is open for thee." 

" At least," said Arion, " grant me this : — let 
me strike my harp once more. Then I will leap 
into the sea, and my spirit shall enter the gloomy 
house of Hades." 

They granted his request, and stood apart ; and 
he struck his harp once more. Marvellously 
sweet were the strains it poured forth ; and the 
hearts of his murderers were almost touched. 
But their lust for gold prevailed ; and when he 
had made an end, they bade him leap ^om the 
ship. Forth he leapt, with his harp in his hand ; 
and the sailors thought that he was lost. 

But a dolphin had heard the music, and came 
gamboUing over the waves. And Arion mounted 
his back, and continued his sweet strain; The 
dolphin speeded westward all that day, more fleetly 
than the fleetest ship. And all that day and all 
that night Arion pursued his strain. With the 
early morning he saw the cliffs of Tsenarus ; and 
the dolphin speeded onward to the shore : and 
the minstrel gladly sprung upon the beach, and 
paid his thanks to Poseidon. 
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Straightway he journeyed to Corinth, and told his 
tale to Periander. The king would hardly believe 
him. " Tarry in my palace," he said, ** till the 
crew returns to Greece. I will examine them in 
thy presence, and we shall discover the whole 
truth." 

Ere long the vessel reached the port of Corinth; 
and the king sent for the crew. "How fares 
Arion ? " he inquired ; ** we have heard that he 
still sojourns in Italy." 

" He is dwelling at Tarentum," they answered, 
** O king ; he hath fame and riches more than 
those of mortals." 

" Doth he not long for Corinth ? " demanded 
Periander. " The love of a native land is strong." 

" Nay, O king," returned the master, " the 
love of money is stronger." 

" It is stronger than virtue in some," said Perian- 
der. " Come forth, Arion, and confront them 
that would have been thy murderers." 

Arion came forth from his retreat, and fear (ell 
on the evil crew. They fell on their knees, and 
b^ged for mercy : and Ar\pn joined his prayers 
with theirs. " We will grant it," said Periander 
at length, "when the goods of Arion are returned." 

And ages after, a small brazen statue was to be 
seen at Taenarus : a man riding on a dolphin. 

K 
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Beautiful were the walls, and stately the towers, 
of Thebes, with her seven gates. High in the 
midst of the city rose the temple of Zeus, father 
of gods and men. Fair, with its marble columns, 
was the shrine of Phcebus Apollo, and of Posei- 
don, container of the earth. But now around 
the gates rang the clang of war, and the shouting 
of heroes : for the curse of a father was on the 
city, and his sons were devoted to the sword. 

(Edipus, king of Thebes, had committed a grie- 
vous crime. In ignorance he had committed it ; 
but his remorse was without measure. With his 
own hand he tore out his eyes ; and dwelt in sor- 
row and darkness amidst his palace. Up rose, 
then, his sons, the daring Eteocles, and the fiery 
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Strength of Polynices. They drove their father 
forth in the bitterness of his soul, and he roamed 
as a wanderer over the earth. Yet he went not 
forth alone ; for the leader of his blindness, and 
the staff of his weary steps, was the love of Anti- 
gone, his daughter. Onwards they travelled 
through Greece, till they rested in sea-girt Attica. 
But ere he left his country, the old man called 
on the gods : and he prayed them to bring ven- 
geance on his evil sons, on Eteocles and hard- 
hearted Polynices. " They have driven me forth," 
he said, ** unbefriended, and they look to enjoy 
my crown. Let dissension and division come 
among them ; let their breasts be filled with hate 
instead of love ; let them divide their possessions 
with the Scythian stranger ; and go down to the 
grave by each other's sword ! " 

So spake the old man : nor was his prayer un- 
heard. But he himself tarried awhile in the 
temple of the benevolent goddesses ;* and they 
removed him, by an easy fate, from the earth. 
Then, with hasty steps, Antigone returned to her 
own land : she had heard the curse of her father, 
and she was now to see it accomplished. 

Many were the oaths that the brothers sware ; 
many were the vows that they made. Both could 

• /. e. The Furies. 
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not reign at once; yet each desired the throne. 
" I will wield the sceptre first," said the might of 
royal Eteocles : " I will administer justice to 
Thebes, and rule the people of Cadmus. But 
when the days shall have passed, and the return- 
ing sun shall have brought about a year, I will retire 
from the city, and thou shalt ascend the throne. 
For a year thou also shalt ascend it : but then thou 
shalt resign it to me. Thus, year by year, will 
we two reign in Thebes, till old age comes down 
upon us, and we cross the river over which is no 
return." 

" I am content," said mighty Polynices, " for 
there is wisdom in thy words. But swear to me, 
first, by Zeus, and AVes, and Athene, that thou 
wilt verily fulfil thy promise, and restore to me the 
throne in due season ; else, I shall lose my birth- 
right, and become the laughing-stock of all 
Hellenes." 

Thus he spoke : and Eteocles obeyed his words, 
and he sware by Cadmean Jupiter, and by Ares 
the turner of the battle, he sware also by blue- 
eyed Athene, and by the holy streams of Dirce, 
that he would, in his turn, yield the throne to his 
brother, and himself depart from Thebes. 

Polynices departed to Argos, and remained 
there the appointed year. But then he sent a 
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herald to Thebes, to claim the sceptre and the 
crown. " Not so," said Eteocles : "I am king 
of Thebes, and I will not resign my throne. Let 
Polynices, if he will, assemble an host, and call 
for the aid of foreigners. Yet we will meet him 
with good courage, and dedicate his spoils to Jove 
of the trophies." For the curse of his father 
was upon him, and he was lifted up to his own 
harm. ^ 

Polynices gathered together an army in Argos, 
and went forth to war with his brother. Six chiefs 
accompanied him to the fight ; he himself was the 
seventh. There wasTydeus, savage as the lion of 
the deserts, and Capaneus, the reviler of the gods, 
and Eteoclus, mighty in the chariot race, and the 
giant strength of Hippomedon, and Parthenopaeus, 
in the pride of his youth, and the wise seer, Am- 
phiaraus. The champions of Thebes went forth 
to the gates, and the fight waxed long and 
dreadful. 

At length the brothers met in arms : and the 
curse was upon them still. By each other's 
swords they fell ; and the army of the invaders 
^ed away. And Creon ascended the throne : for 
it belonged of right to him. Then he called toge- 
ther his princes and his nobles, and the dwellers 
by the fountain of Dirce, 

K 2 
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" Hear me," he said, *' men of Thebes, for it 
shall be death to transgress my words. Eteoeles, 
who fell valiantly for his country, for the gods of 
the land, for his people and fortheir homes, he shall 
be buried with honour and pomp, that the glo- 
rious may depart with glory. But for Polynices, 
who came with an army of aliens to lay waste his 
fatherland, who lifted up his spear against our 
walls, and threatened the temples of our gods, he 
shall be cast out a prey to the dogs, and shall 
remain unburied where he fell. And if any shall 
dare to disobey, and to give his body to the 
ground, swift and bitter shall be his fate, for he 
himself shall be buried alive." 

So saying, he departed into his palace: but 
great was the indignation of his people. For 
though Polynices had been an enemy to the land, 
yet they venerated the gods who dwell beneath 
the earth ; for dishonour to a corpse is dishonour 
to them, and with a fallen enemy there should be 
peace. 

Up to her bower went Antigone, the fair-haired 
daughter of (Edipus : and thither, too, came in 
her beauty, her sister, the royal Ismene. Long 
they spoke of the decree of Creon, and there was 
division of heart between them. " I will under- 
take the danger," said Antigone : " I will commit 
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my brother to the earth. Then will his spirit 
pass the Styx, and will be at rest with the heroes 
of old." 

" The law," said Ismene, " forbids us to bury 
him ; and I dare not break the law. It has its 
strength from the divinities above ; for kings are 
vicegerents of the gods." 

" This law," returned her sister, " is of to-day, 
and by a mortal : be its power whatsoever it may, 
there are unwritten laws on high ; laws that have 
had their being from everlasting, laws approved by 
the gods themselves, and binding on the mightiest 
of kings. These are the statutes that I shall 
obey, for these are superior to all." 

" But think," said Ismene, " of the danger ; 
remember the fate that Creon threatened. A bro- 
ther's memory is dear ; but life is dearest of all." 

"The time," Antigone answered, "that we 
must dwell below, is greater than that which is 
our portion above. I shall descend beloved to a 
beloved one ; and shall be at rest with him. 
Leave me alone to my task : I shall need help 
from none but the gods." 

King Creon sate in his palace ; and his nobles 
stood around. Ab officer drew near to his throne, 
and led Antigone forward. " Thou hast com- 
manded, O king, that the corpse of Polynices 
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should lie unburied on the sand ; thou hast threa- 
tened death to them that disobey : yet the prin- 
cess hath violated thy statute. She hath com- 
mitted the body to the ground, alone, and in the 
darkness of the night." 

Then king Creon waxed wroth, and spoke to 
the princess in his rage, " Knowest thou not," he 
said, " the proclamation ? or didst thou know it 
and despise it ? " 

" I knew it," said Antigone, " and I despised 
it ; for the gods themselves reject it." 

'*Thou art alone in thy judgments," said the 
king : " a girl opposing thy elders." 

" I have Zeus himself on my side," said Anti- 
gone, "and justice, the partner of the gods." 

" Then be they thy help," said Creon, " for thy 
fate hath long ago been sealed. Lead her, 
guards, to the lonely cavern, by the springs of 
holy Dirce : there leave her, and wall up the 
entrance, and let her see if the gods will assist 
her." 

Antigone went forth on her way, leaving the 
pleasant light : and, as she went, thus she be- 
wailed her fate : — * 

** My tomb, my bridal chamber,"^ — O most dark 
And everlasting mansion, where I go 

* Sophocl. Antigone, 89 1 . 
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To join mine own sad race, whose greater part 

Persephone has written as her own ; 

Of whom the last, and far the feeblest^ I ' 

Descend, before my life's appointed term ; 

Yet thither hastening, no faint hope I hold 

That dear to thee, my father, I shall come, 

Beloved by thee, my mother, most of all 

Ill-fated Polynices, dear to thee : 

Since every funeral rite I gave thy corpse, 

And poured libations meetly o'er thy tomb : 

For such an act, my meed is such a fate.*' 

Then came Heemon, the son of Creon, and 
prayed for the life of his Antigone ; for he loved 
her dearly as himself : hut his father would not 
hear. At last the blind prophet Teiresias came to 
the merciless Icing, and threatened him with the 
vengeance of the gods. "A corpse in thy fa- 
mily," he said, " shall repay the corpse of Poly- 
nices : a violent death in thy house the murder of 
Antigone." 

Then Creon repented : but repented not till it 
was too late. He hastened to the cavern where 
Antigone was imprisoned, and burst open the 
wall. She lay in the sleep of death : and Haemon 
had slain himself at her side. 
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At Pisa, in pleasant Ells, dwelt Hippodameia, the 
daughter of king (Euomaus. Far and wide through 
Hellas had spread the fame of her heauty ; and 
from every province nohle youths sought to make 
her their wife. But they could not prevail with 
(Enomaus ; for his daughter was the light of his 
house: and he cast in his mind how he could 
refuse her in marriage, and devised a ready plan. 

The horses of (Enomaus were swift as the wind, 
and came not of mortal breed. Everywhere were 
they victorious in the race, and they had won 
great honour for their master. Thus, then, spoke 
(Enomaus, chief of rocky Elis : — 

" Whoever would win my daughter, and would 
call Hippodameia his bride, must first vanquish me 
in the race, and forthwith I will give him her 
hand. But great is the value of the reward, and 
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great must be the risk of him that seeks it. If 
he succeeds, his prize is a bride whom Hellas can- 
not match for beauty ; if he fails, his sentence 
shall be death, and the house of gloomy Hades. 
And this shall be the manner of the race : — he 
shall mount his chariot first, and my daughter 
shall be at his side; I will follow some space 
behind, and will grasp my javelin in my hand. 
If the gods give me success, and grant me to 
reach the flyers, I will smite the youth with my 
javelin, and send him to the house of Hades ; if 
not, let him take my daughter, and with her 
wealth enough — gold, and silver, and bronze, and 
steel, well wrought in the furnace." 

Hard was the speech of the chief; but the 
beauty of Hippodameia prevailed. Thirteen had 
sought her for their bride, and had fallen in the 
dreadfiil race. At last came Pelops to Elis, son 
of the ill-fated Tantalus. He saw Hippodameia, 
and he loved her ; and he deemed that the maiden 
might be won. " My horses," he said, " are also 
swift in the race ; and the gods have favoured me 
ever." 

So he went to the palace of (Enomaus, and de- 
manded his daughter in marriage. And the king 
felt compassion for the youth ; for he was tall, and 
brave, and comely. 
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" Think yet again," he said, " O Pelops, son of 
crafty Tantalus: thou art rushing upon certain 
fate; for my horses are invincible in the race. 
Nor deem that I will spare thee, though I may 
grieve for thy death, for I have sworn an inviolable 
oath. He that contends with me and is van- 
quished, shall cross the gloomy Styx." 

" I am well resolved, O king ; and thou shalt 
know that thy power is at an end. The gods 
have seen thy cruelty, and will nerve me with 
strength for the race." 

" To-morrow be it then," said the king, in his 
wrath ; " to-morrow thou shalt sup with Hades. 
Banquet in my palace to-night, and take thy fill 
of pleasure. Behold Hippodameia for the last 
time, ere thou findest thy bridal chamber in the 
grave." 

Silent and sad by the ocean shore roamed Pe- 
lops, son of Tantalus. He knew of the victories 
of (Enomaus, and his heart waxed heavy within 
him. 

" Hear me," he said, "O ruler of the sea, that 
art honoured in seagirt Corinth ; thou to whom 
a thousand victims bleed at Troezen and on the 
shores of steep Taenarus, — thou that didst brin^ 
forth the horse from the ground with thy trident, 
when thou strovestwith Athene for Attica ; hear me, 
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and come to my aid, for I need the counsel of the 
gods." 

Far off at MgBd was earth-containing Poseidon, 
in the depth of the wine-dark sea. Forth went he 
from his palace, and yoked his hrazen-footed 
steeds to his car. He seized the golden reins, and 
they flew across the deep. The waves dimpled for 
joy ; the whales sported round their king : the hra- 
zen axletree was not bedewed by the surge, so light 
was the speed of the chariot. And the god directed 
his course to Pisa, and descended on the ocean shore. 

"What ails thee, son of Tantalus," said the 
earth-shaking monarch : " wherefore hast thou 
called for my aid ? That which I can I am ready 
to accompHsh for thee : speak boldly, and tell me 
thy mind." 

Then Pelops took courage, and told his griefs to 
the god. And Poseidon listened in silence, and 
took counsel with himself ere he spake. 

" Hard is thy petition, son of Tantalus ; for 
the horses of (Enomaus are divine. Not even 
mine could contend with them in the race, though 
swift as the winds of iBolus. Take them, never- 
theless ; I bestow them on thee freely : but thou 
wilt need further assistance. Hardly would they 
bear thee from the spear of (Enomaus : and thou 
wouldst give thy Ufe for thy love." 
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" So be it then, son of Cronus," said Pelops, 
the beloved of the gods. " I shall go down to 
the grave with glory : with glory I shall be re- 
ceived in Hades. And in ages to come men will 
say, as they bound over the wine-dark sea, ' yonder 
is the tomb of Pelops, who died for fair-haired 
Hippodameia.' " 

" Stay yet," answered earth-containing Posei- 
don : " counsel may be better than strength. 
Thou knowest the might of gold : bribe the cha- 
rioteer of (Enomaus. The steeds are invincible, 
but the chariot may be destroyed : be swift and 
secret, and prosperous." • 

So saying, he left his car and his horses, afld 
plunged, hke a dolphin, into the sea. Back he 
hastened to Mg^, and mingled among the ocean 
nymphs. 

But Pelops, mounted in the chariot, returned 
to the palace of (Enomaus. And he called Myr« 
tilus, the charioteer of the king, and spake a word 
in his ear. He promised him sheep and oxen, 
and gold and bronze enough, if he would so order 
the chariot of his lord, that it might fail in the 
perilous race. 

" Sleep then secure, son of Tantalus, and leave 
the event to me. I will follow the wishes of thy 
heart, but the counsel must be my own." So 
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Spake false-hearted Myrtilus, and departed to the 
chariot stalls of (Enomaus. And Pelops \^ent to 
the palace, and they crowned the cups with wine. 

But as soon as rosy-fingered Aurora came 
out with the glorious day, up rosft CEnomaus, 
tamer of steeds, and the god-like strength of 
Pelops. And the ground for the race was staked 
out, and the horses champed on the hit ; and the 
warriors were ready for the contest, and they 
grasped their golden scourges. 

The morning dawned, and the crowd assembled: 
they gathered by hundreds and by thousands. 
There were the dwellers of Buprasium, and they 
that drank of the Alysian Fountain ; there were 
the citizens of Olenia, and the vine-dressers of 
the Hyrmenian plain. Then forth came CEno- 
maus, the prince of charioteers, and Pelops, the 
equal of the gods. The chariots stood ready for 
the race; they were embossed with silver and 
gold. Low was the seat, and massy the pole, and 
beautiful the two steeds of each. Then Pelops 
made his prayer to the gods, but chiefly to 
Poseidon, ruler of horses, and to Pallas Athene, 
who gives wisdom to men. 

Apart in her bower sat Hippodameia, and she 
prayed to smile-loving Aphrodite. "Blind are 
the eyes of mortals," said the maiden, "and little 
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can they know of the future. If the son of 
Tantalus loves me well, and is no feigner of false 
words, give him to escape the spear of my father, 
and to win the doubtful race ! " Forth then she 
came in her beauty, and stood by the side of 
Pelops. 

Meanwhile, CEnomaus grasped his spear, and 
thus he spake to Pelops : " Mount now, son of 
Tantalus, with speed, — ^and thou, Hippodameia, by 
his side. Thou seest that stone, that lies mid- 
way in the course, the memorial of a departed 
hero : when thou art half way thither, I give the 
word to my steeds ; then look that thy horses be 
fleet/* 

Fair-haired Hippodameia mounted the car, and 
the hero sat down by her side. And he seized the 
reins and gave the word, and the divine steeds 
obeyed. Up rose the whirl of dust before the 
wheels; and the brazen axletree groaned. And 
Hippodameia called on the gods to save her cham* 
pion in the venture, for she saw that his courage 
was high^ and she feared to see it quenched. 

" Fear not, daughter of CEnomaus," said the 
manly voice of Pelops. " My steeds are of no 
mortal breed; they are the gift of Poseidon 
himself." 

The dust rose in a thick dark cloud : the cha« 
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riots jumped and leaped onward : the manes of 
the horses streamed out to the wind; and ever 
and anon the charioteers encouraged the flying 
steeds. 

'' Lampetius, and thou, iEthon/' said Pelops, 
" now reward your master for his care : for the win- 
nowed barley he hath so often given you, and the 
pride that he hath taken in your strength." 

They then, fearing the rebuke of the king, 
leaped forward more swiftly to the goal. But the 
steeds of (Enomaus came fleeter and fleeter : and 
already the spear was raised. Pelops saw the 
glittering javelin ; and he deemed that his hours 
were numbered. 

Thus they two flew forward in the course, the 
hero and the mortal maid. But when they had 
reached the stone where slept the departed hero, 
(Enomaus stood up in his car, and brandished his 
brazen spear. Far on the wind floated the manes 
of his steeds; and his chariot quivered and 
jumped. Swift were the steeds of the flier, but 
swifter far of him that pursued. Nor contended 
they for a vulgar prize, an ox, or a caldron, or a 
tripod : but they contended for the Hfe of a hero, 
of Pelops, tamer of horses. And now he had 
gained the goal round which the course bent, and 
grazing it with his chariot wheel, he restrained 

l2 
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the left-hand horse : hut he urged to his utmost 
his fellow. Meanwhile thundered hehind the god- 
like strength of (Enomaus : thriee he had raised 
his hand to smite Pelops, and thrice Hippodameia 
hewailed. But when for the fourth time he raised 
the javelin, the craft of Myrtilus prevailed. 

Forth flew the loosened linchpin, and the cha- 
riot was dashed on the ground. The axle snapped 
like a winter hough, and the frightened steeds 
flew off. And the mighty lay mightily over- 
thrown, and forgetful of his skill in the chariot 
race. His hody was hruised and shattered, — ^his 
soul went to the house of Hades. 

And Felops wedded Hippodameia, and the gods 
came down to the hanquet. And Poseidon huilt 
for him on the strand of the sea a hridal chamber 
of the waves : and they arched above the hero 
and the maiden, like a wall of the purest green. 







Among the divinities that dvelt on Mount Olym- 
pus, none was more friendly to the husbandmaa 
than Demeter, goddess of corn. She it was who 
watched over the young seed when first dropped 
into the ground, who moistened the clods with 
rain, who pushed the tender shoot from the 
earth, who reared it to ripeness, who filled the 
milky ear, and browned the ripening stem. And 
therefore did the husbandman offer sacrifice in her 
honour ; and the maidens led the dance at har- 
vest-home in her pruse. Therefore was she 
celebrated in the mysteries of Eleusis, and in the 
valleys of rocky Faros ; therefore they hymned 
her praise at Antron, and in gleby Arcadia. 

Demeter had one daughter, the fair Persephone ; 
a maiden unmatched for beauty among the dwellers 
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of the mansions of Olympus^ save only by golden 
Aphrodite, for who might compare with her? 
On a day she went forth with her companions 
to join in the song and the dance. Joyfully 
they bent their way to the lovely fields of Enna. 
For Sicily was beloyed by Demeter, above all the 
islands that cluster in the wine-faced sea. 

It was in the joyful spring of the year ; the 
birds sang sweetly in the bright day : the green 
of the boughs was freshest, and the blue of the 
sky was brightest; there was breeze enough to 
whisper among the leaves, but scarce enough to 
curl the billows of the distant sea. They wan- 
dered among the fair spring flowers, that fairer 
band of maidens ; they gathered the rose, and the 
lily, and the beauty of the pale dafiPodil : they 
filled their baskets with the violet and the crocus ; 
and so, in joy and mirth, they passed the sweet 
hours of that bright morning. 

Far ofP, in his gloomy abode, sat Hades, the 
king of the shades. Dark it was, and gloomy 
and cheerless: and they who entered it could 
return no more. Many rivers ran round it, and 
closed it with an impassable band: Styx, and 
Cocytus, the stream of lamentation ; and Lethe, 
of which whoso drank lost all remembrance of 
past things : and Phlegethon, that flamed with 
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fire. There were those who had offended the 
gods, and done wrong to their fellow men ; there 
was Tantalus plunged to his chin in water, with 
fair fruits and sweet leaves hanging over and 
around his head. Tormented he was with hunger 
and thirst ; hut when he stooped to drink of the 
water, or stretched forth his hand to gather the 
fruits, the stream and the houghs fled from him, 
and he pined. on in misery as before. There was 
Ixion, condemned to roll a rock up hill ; evermore 
he rolled it up, and evermore it bounded down 
upon him. There was Tityus, on whose liver a 
vulture was ever preying, and which grew as fast 
as eaten ; there also were the daughters of Da- 
naus, whose task was to fill a sieve with water. 

On the borders of the stream were a pale crowd 
of spirits longing to cross the gloomy river : and 
Charon, the dark ferryman, who piloted them to 
the further shore. Before the house of Hades 
was Cerberus, the three-headed dog. Sad and 
gloomy was the house, and gloomy the under- 
world. But at a distance from the palace of 
Hades lay the fortunate groves, and the abodes 
of the blest : a purple light gleamed over those 
fields, and the air was lighter and clearer. Here 
were the heroes that had fallen in fight, for their 
nation, and their families, and their temiglea \ 
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here were priests of the gods^ who had offered 
their sacrifices daily, and hards that had sung the 
praises of the diyinities, and spoken worthily of 
Phoehus ; and those that had left a memory on 
earth by doing deeds of glory. They wore crowns 
of myrtle, as they wandered through the amaran- 
thine meadows ; they mingled in the dance among 
the rosy fields, and sang the praises of the 
divinities. 

But Hades shared not in their joy, but sat 
alone in his palace : his brow was dark with care, 
and his thoughts harassed his mind. '' Shall I 
only," he said, " of the gods reign alone in my 
gloomy hall ? Shall Zeus possess Here for his 
bride and queen, and Poseidon fair Araphitrite ? 
Hercules, after his many toils, has fair-ancled 
Hebe for his own : even Hephaestus, lame though 
he be, calls Aphrodite his wife. I only am soli- 
tary and sad, because none will share with me 
this abode. If I cannot succeed by love, I will 
try force : let Zeus be enraged if he will." 

Hermes came to the under- world, the messenger 
of the immortal gods. To him Hades told his 
grief; and from him he asked for counsel. 
" Knowest thou not, people-collecting Hades, 
that Persephone is the fairest of the immortal 
goddesses ? Knowest thou not that she is sport- 
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ing with her companions in the lovely fields of 
£nna ? Thou, tamer of horses, art fleet in the 
chase ; surely thou art ahle to ohtain a hride." 

Thus spake Hermes, messenger of the gods, 
rememhering his ancient wiles. And Hades 
smiled a gloomy smile ; and reTolved the deceit in 
his heart. Forthwith his golden chariot was 
made ready, and he grasped the splendid reins. 

Meanwhile Persephone thought not of ill, hut 
was foremost in the sports of the maidens. Lo 1 
in the midst of the meadow, a narcissus arose in 
heauty, a wonder to men and to gods ; for a hun- 
dred heads sprung from its stem. The green earth 
smiled and the hriny sea, as it hloomed in the 
noonday sun. But fatal was the heauty of that 
narcissus, for earth hore it to deceive the maiden. 
She raised it from her hosom, at the prayer of 
Hades; that Persephone might draw nigh to 
wonder. 

The fair-haired maiden saw it ; and with light 
feet she hurried towards it. She outstripped her 
companions in the race ; and she stretched out her 
hand to the flower. 

She stretched it forth; — and the mountains 
echoed ; for an earthquake rent the earth. The 
meadow was rent asunder in the midst ; and a 
yawning chasm opened. Forth drove Hades in 
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his cbariot of gold, and seized on fair-haired Per- 
sephone. Vainly the maiden shrieked ; her com- 
panions were far away. Two only heard her 
cries : Hecate of the shining veil, and &r-seeing 
Phoehus Apollo. 

As long as she saw the earth and the starry 
heaven, the rays of the son, and the briny sei^ 
so long she hoped to behold her mother again, 
and the halls of the immortal gods : and mouu- 
tains and valleys echoed to her cries, as pitiless 
Hades hurried her along. But when she sank 
beneath the earth, hope departed ^om her mind ; 
the fields and the rocks closed over her head, 
and she entered the under-world. So Hades 
brought her to his palace, an unwilling and 
mournful bride: and Persephone bowed down 
to her fate, and became Queen of gloomy 
Erebus. 

When Demeter had thus lost her daughter, 
she wept, and could not be consoled. She knew 
not who had carried her away ; but she resolved 
to wander over the earth till she could hear 
tidings of her daughter. With a dark mantle 
over her shoulders, and a torch in her hands, she 
wandered forth over land and sea : nor did she 
ever banquet on ambrosia, nor ever enter titfe 
bath. Nine days she went on unwearyin^y ; 
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bnt none could give her tidings of her whom she 
sought. But when the tenth sacred morning 
came forth in its beauty, the goddess hghted on 
a nymph, the fair-ancled Hecate. *' I cannot tell 
thee, fair-haired Demeter, who hath borne Perse- 
phone away: I only beheld the golden chariot, 
and heard the cries of thy daughter. But Helius, 
the sun-god, knows, for he sees all things that 
are done upon the earth. Hasten to him, and 
tell him thy grief: he will tell thee who hath 
wrought for thee this sorrow." 

They went together to the sun-god, the god- 
dess and the fair-ancled nymph. And they found 
him driving forth his chariot, at the entrance of 
the gates of the day. Glorious were the clouds 
above and below him, where he drove forth his 
Steeds of fire. Earth, below, was wakening into 
beauty ; the dark sea was glistening in the hght. 
And they stood at the head of his horses, and 
Demeter addressed him thus : '' Helius, for thou 
seest all things that are done in the measureless 
earth, tell me who hath borne away my daughter, 
the fair-haired Persephone? Pity me, a god- 
dess fmd in grief, and tell me all the truth." 

So spake she, and Helius pitied her, and told 
her all the truth. "And know," he said, "this 
was not done but by the counsel and permission 

M 
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of Zeus. He ordained thy child to be the bride 
of Hades ; submit thyself therefore to the will 
of the Thunderer." 

Demeter returned to the earth, heavy end dis- 
contented of heart. And thenceforth she forsook 
the abodes of Olympus, and the habitations of 
the immortal gods: and she roamed over the 
vast earth, taking shelter with whoeyer offered it. 
It chanced that on a day she came to Eleusis, in 
the land of rocky Attica. She sat under an 
olive-tree by the well, till the time that the 
maidens should come forth to draw water. Forth 
came the daughters of King Celeus, each with 
her pitcher on her shoulder. And to them 
Demeter feigned herself another; and she was 
taken into their house. And Queen Metaneim 
hired her for her nurse, and gave the babe Demo^ 
phoon to her arms. 

Demeter loved Demophoon well, and she deter- 
mined to make him immortal. She breathed on 
him as he lay on her breast, and he throve by 
her care like a god. And at night, when others 
slept, she would hold the infant in the flame 
that played harmlessly around him, to purge 
away his earthly parts, and to endue him with 
immortality. And this gift she would have be* 
stowed on him, had not Metaneira, by her rash- 
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ness/ prevented it. She saw the hahe in the 
fire> and shrieked aloud in the house. And 
Demeter in her anger cast Demophoon down, and 
revealed herself to the mother. "Now," she 
aaid^ " he must remain a mortal, hut he shall he 
great and honoured, because he has lain on the 
breast of a goddess, and has slept in her arms." 
Forthwith the palace was filled with a flood of 
golden light ; and a sweet fragrance distilled from 
the steps of the departing divinity. They raised 
her a temple on the hill Callichorus, and there 
she dwelt in her sorrow* 

Then came a year of scarcity on the earth, 
for Demeter would suffer no plants to grow. 
Famine walked among men ; and there were no 
offerings for the dwellers of Olympus. Then 
had the race of man perished, and utterly come 
to an end, unless Zeus, father of men and gods, had 
cast this counsel in his mind. He sent Hermes, 
messenger of the gods, to invite Demeter to 
Olympus, and he sware that he would give her 
honour and gifts, such as she had never received 
before. But Demeter constantly refused, till she 
should receive her daughter again. And at 
laagth Zeus gave his consent that Persephone 
should return to her mother. ''If she have 
tasted nothing below, she shall dwell in Olympus 
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for eyer ; if she have eaten in the house of Hades, 
two-thirds of the year she shall tarry with us, — 
the third she must remain with her hushand." 

Hermes came tO' £rehus, to the house of 
gloomy Hades. And he told the words of Zeus, 
and hesought that Persephone might return. And 
Hades gave permission, and Persephone sprang 
up with joy. Then Hades gave her a pomegra- 
nate, and she ate one grain of the fruit. 

Hermes seized the reins of the chariot, and 
Persephone mounted hy his side. Forthwith to 
Eleusis they drove, tike the wind when it rushes 
in a storm. And Persephone flew like a hird to 
the arms of her mother, and heard from her her 
doom. Eight months she ahides in Olympus, 
four in the house of Hades. 



This is one of those stories which have no 
moral meaning, hut are an emblem of something 
which happens in the yearly course of nature. 
Persephone is the seedcom, which is cast into 
the earth, and thus may be said to go to the 
house of Hades. But it remains not in the 
earth for ever. It soon springs above the ground, 
and, by dying, receives life. Four months it lies 
hid under the earth ; eight months it waves in the 
light. 



Cie ^Utu 0^ #iairt£)n« 



Efaphus, the son of Zeus, gloried in his father^ 
the king of gods and men. And he hoasted before 
Fhaeton, son of Helius^ that none could match 
him in the dignity of his birth. 

**I, too," said Phaeton, "boast a god for my 
£ftther : the all-seeing sun, who surveys the earth 
and the heaven, and the farthest recesses of the 
hoary deep. I, too, am therefore descended from 
Zeus : the father of my father is the Thunderer." 

''Vain boasting!" cried haughty £paphus. 
'^ Thou art the son of Clymene and of a mortal 
sire. All-seeing Hehus knows thee not, and will 
never own thee for his." 

So words waxed high between them, and each 
supported his cause. "This shall be proof," 
said Epaphus at length ; " if thou hast courage 
to put it to the venture. Go to Hehus, and 
adjure him, by the love he bears thee as a parent, 

m2 
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to grant thee some hard favour. See then if he 
will acknowledge thy claim ; or not rather send 
thee back with disgrace." 

" I take thee at thy word," said Phaeton : " I 
will go to my father at once." 

He girded up his loins for the long journey, 
and travelled on through many lands. At length 
he came to the far east, where the sun-god has 
built his palace. 

Have you ever, on a bright June morning, risen 
to see the sun arise? Have you marked the 
rays of gold, that shoot up through the rifts of 
the rocky clouds ? how every crevice in the black 
vapour is glowing like a mighty furnace ? Have 
you watched how the mists waxed i^er and 
fuller of light, till, like precious caskets, they 
seemed to burst ? how the splendour of the mom* 
ing was poured out upon the earth, and the east 
kindled more and more, till the broad disk of the 
sun came up, bringing the perfect day? Then 
have you seen the palace to which Phaeton bent 
his steps. 

There sat Helius in splendour, with light and 
beauty by his side. Spring was there with m 
garland of flowers. Summer with the fruits of 
the earth ; Autumn, brown and hale old man; 
was wreathed with the laurels of the grape. 
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"What brings thee hither^ Phaeton?'* said 
Helius. " Seldom mortal foot hath passed this 
threshold. What seekest thou, my son? ask 
boldly; if it be in my power, I will give it 
thee ? " 

" If I am indeed thy son," said Phaeton, " and 
I claim that honour not vainly, swear to me the 
inviolable oath that thou wilt grant me the request 
I shall ask." 

Bo spake he: nor did Helius deny. But he 
sware by the father of men and gods, and by the 
inviolable waters of the Styx, that he would verily 
grant the request of Phaeton, if it lay within the 
power of a god." 

"Give me," said Phaeton, "thy chariot and 
thy steeds: let me drive one day through the 
heavens. I have marked thee going forth in 
splendour, and have longed to mount thy car." 

"Alas! my son," answered bright crowned 
Helius : " thou knowest not what thou askest. 
Thou, though my son, art mortal; and thou 
desirest the lot of an immortal* What knowest 
thou of the path by which I go ? of the might 
of my brazen-footed steeds ? How canst thou 
guide the chariot, that needs my utmost skill ? 
Ask what thou wilt, but ask not this, it is pray- 
ing for certain destruction. Yet, if thou wilt 
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insist upon it, I must grant it : the irrerocable 
oath is sworn." 

Phaeton persisted in his demand; he woold 
receive no other gift. And now the morning 
drew on, and it was time to drive fordi from the 
east. The stars grew pale through the sky: 
the clouds grew brighter and brighter; and 
Helius led forth his steeds, and yoked them to 
his car. The car was of solid gold, decked with 
gems brighter than those of this earth ; the 
steeds were shod with brass, and breathed fire 
from their flashing nostrils. And Phaeton well 
nigh drew back in dismay ; but his foolhardiness 
prevailed to his ruin. 

He mounted the chariot, and seized the reins, 
and the horses flew through the air. Through 
the clouds, above the mountains, over sea and 
land, they urged on their course ; the hiUs and 
valleys, far, far below them, grew grey and indis- 
tinct ; the world itself seemed lost in the vi^urs 
that surrounded it ; the great ocean lay stretched 
beneath like a huge green field ; all was still, fog 
not a sound rolled up into the airy desert around. 
Faster and faster flew the steeds : Phaeton could 
neither check nor guide them: sometimes they 
almost mingled with the ocean waves ; sometimes 
they soared alofl, bearing the light far away from 
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the world. Again they plunged downwards 
towards the earth ; many an ancient forest kin- 
dled into a hlaze ; many a puny stream was dried 
up at the fountain head: terror and anguish 
heset the inhahitants of the earth, and Demeter 
feared for the harvest of the coming year. 

Zeus, father of gods and men, looked down 
firom the serene sky. He saw the wild ruin that 
was overspreading the earth: he marked the 
ignorance and the terror of Phaeton. He laid 
his hand on the triple thunderholt, and cast it at 
the son of Helius. Headlong he fell ^om the 
sky, like a falling star on a frosty night ; and the 
river Eridanus received his mangled corpse. 



Such is one of the tales that are founded on 
some faint rememhrance and tradition of that 
great miracle, when Joshua hade the sun to 
stand still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon : that day that '' there was none 
like it, before it nor after it, when the Lord 
hearkened to the voice of a man ; for the Lord 
fought for Israel." 
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OIRIPHI^S AWB ]EU3i*n])3C2< 



Orpheus, the son of Phoebus Apollo, had skill 
on the harp beyond the skill of man. When he 
passed through the forests, and struck his Ijre, 
the wild beasts forgot their nature, and gambolled 
after him hke a flock of lambs : the flowers bent 
forward as if to listen to his strains ; the trees 
moved from their places, and followed his steps ; 
and men, far and near, talked of his fame, and 
gave him the honour of a god. 

In process of time, he took to wife Eurjdice, 
the fairest of the maidens of Hellas. Dearly did 
they loTC each other ; and their home was bright 
and happy. And so they liyed on through many 
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fair years ; and still the fame of Orpheus spread 
wider and wider, and Eurydice rejdced in the joy 
of her hushand. 

Bdt at length the Fates grew envious of their 
happiness, and resolved to end it. It chanced 
that one fair morning of Spring, when the sun 
was shining as hrightly as he only shines in Hellas, 
Eurydice went forth to walk in the fields. Every 
blade of grass glistened vnth dew: from every 
hedge the birds sang merrily : there was a gentle 
breeze to whisper to the branches : the distant 
sound of the torrent came pleasantly from the 
mountain ravines ; and Eurydice sat down beneath 
an aged oak, on a bank of soft turf. Anck while 
she rejoiced in the summer breeze that played 
with her long hair, and was weaving a garland of 
spring flowers to twine around her head, she be- 
held a hyacinth among the tall grass, beautiful as 
the blue of a mountain sky. She stretched forth 
her hand for the flower, and a sharp, bitter pain 
shot up through her arm. For a serpent lay con- 
cealed by the hyacinth, and touched her with his 
deadly tooth. 

Orpheus came by that way, and his heart was 
rent vrith sorrow. For mortal skill could avail 
nothing : his Eurydice must go to the House of 
Hades. Not even could Phoebus Apollo save her^ 
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thougli he knew the virtues of every plant beneath 
the sun ; not even could Hermes, the friend of 
man, and the giver of mortal wealth. 

For, when the Sun turned his horses to the 
west, and the heavens were fiery with heat, the 
hour drew nigh for Eurydice to depart, and her 
breath came short, and her eyes waxed dim ; «od 
darkness gathered around her, and she scarcely 
knew that Orpheus was beside her. He wept his 
beloved wife taken away in her youth and beauty ; 
who must change the cheerful light and the 
pleasant day for the sunless abode of Hades ; who 
must pass the river over which there is no return, 
and mingle among the gloomy shades. And 
the Fates cut the thread of her life, and she de- 
parted beneath the earth. 

For days and months Orpheus wandered 
through Hellas, flying from the assemblies of 
men, and dwelling in wild mountains and green 
glades. His lyre was neglected; he sang no 
more the wars of men and the praises of the gods ; 
his heart was with his own Eurydice, and he had 
no pleasure but in thinking of her. 

At length he took counsel with himself^ and 
determined to descend alive to the house of 
Hades. " I will return with Eurydice," he ssid, 
'' or I will remain with her : better to dwell in 
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bef company among the shades^ than mth others 
in the light of the sun/' He took his Ijre in his 
hand, and went down to the under-world. But 
.when he struck it among those desolate regions, 
there came peace over the shades ; Tantalus and 
Ixion rested for a Uttle while ; and the Tulture 
ceased from devouring the Kver of Tityus. The 
nations of the departed gathered around the hard, 
and marvelled at the sweetness of his lyre ; and 
among them came Eurydice, and threw her 
shadowy arms around her hushand. 

Onward he went, armed with his love, till he 
came to the palace of Hades. The King of the 
Shades sat on his throne, and Persephone was hy 
his side ; and Orpheus struck his lyre, and prayed 
them to have pity on his sorrows, and either to 
restore his Eurydice to his arms or to receive him- 
self into Erehus. 

The skill of the hard prevailed, and the heart 
of Hades was touched. " Take thy wife again," 
he said^ " thou that hast alone of mortals dared 
to visit the habitations where the More dwell. 
Take her, and return to the light : but I make 
one condition to thy success. If thou shalt look 
back on her as she follows thee, till ye are clear 
from my realm, she shall again return hither, 
never more to be won by thy art. Thou art 
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warned : and if thou shalt n^^ect mj admonition 
think not to preyail a second time, for I swear by 
the inviolable Styx« that Enrydice shall abide 
with me for ever." 

Orpheus, in the joj of his heart, began his re- 
turn to the light. And behind him, trembling 
with speed and gladness, came the steps of his 
regained Eurydice. The shades marvelled at the 
unwonted sight, — that a mortal man should return 
from Erebus. And still the travellers pressed on 
their way, till they had almost reached the sun- 
light. 

Then Orpheus could no longer restrain his im- 
patience, and he looked back to the form that he 
loved so well. That instant Eurydice stretched 
her arms towards him with a shriek, for the 
shades drew her backward into Erebus. A mo> 
ment longer, and he might have gaze3 his fill : 
now she was lost to him for ever. 

Thenceforward he roamed disconsolately over 
the earth, and shunned the cities of men, till the 
Maenades tore him in pieces, because he contemned 
the rites of Dionysus. And even in the pangs 
of death, the last word that he uttered was 
" Eurydice." 
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It was a stormy night in January, four hundred 
and twenty years hefore the Christian era. The 
north wind, sweeping down from the far moun- 
tains of Thessaly, roared over the fertile plains of 
Boeotia, and fell ftiriously on the besieged garri- 
son, and the besieging army at Platsea. All 
Greece was then divided into two parties, — that 
of the Athenians, and that of the Lacedeemonians ; 
for it was the time of what is generally known as 
the Peloponnesian War. All thoughts of peace 
had long been cast away : it was plain that the 
struggle must go on, till one of the parties en- 
gaged in it were crushed, and the other completely 
victorious. At present, the hopes of both were 
even : no great advantage had been gained by 
either side ; but success seemed gradually favour- 
ing the Athenians, and all the great feats of the 
war had been performed by them. 
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With the Athenians, the inhabitants of the 
little town of Platcea had thrown in their portion. 
Faithiiillj had they clung to them^ through weal 
and through woe, in the midst of a hostile coun- 
try : and, too weak to hope to be able to defend 
themselves, they nevertheless dared erery risk, 
rather than fail in their engagemoit, and desert 
their friends. 

On this, the Lacedeemonians and Thebans 
marched against the city with an allied army. 
The Platseans sent away the women and children, 
laid in all sorts of provisions, strengthened their 
fortifications, and determined to hold out to the 
last. In vain the besiegers tried to take the place 
by storm : the little garrison beat them back, and 
they saw that their only hope of taking the town 
would be by famine. 

So they blockaded it in the manner which was 
usual in those days. They built a strong wall all 
round the town, sixteen feet in thickness. On 
the top of this wall were houses and tents for the 
soldiers, sheltered on both sides by battlements 
and ramparts ; and at intervals of ten battlements, 
towers were raised on the wall, and of the same 
width with it ; and here the stores were kept, 
and in bad weather, the sentries sheltered them- 
selves. 
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By degrees, famine began to do its work ; and 
at last the Plateeans found that they must either 
surrender, or be starved to death. What they 
determined to do we shall perhaps learn, if we fol- 
low one of the many parties which, late as it is, 
are threading their way by torchlight through 
the narrow and splashing streets to the Pry taneum 
or Town Hall, where something of great impor- 
tance is going on. 

The Prytaneum was crowded with the principal 
men of the garrison, most of them completely 
anned. There you might see the Boeotian helmet, 
reckoned the best in Greece ; the thorax with its 
two wings of metal, buttoned at the side with 
studs of silver or steel ; the greaves of massy tin, 
and the iron gauntlets. Eupompidas, the com- 
mander of the forces, stood at the upper end of 
the hall : by his side was Callias the son of Jason, 
governor of the city : and they both seemed to be 
listening with deep attention to Theeenetus the 
augur. 

** Platseans," said Callias at length, " why we 
are now met, ye one and all know, as well as those 
who summoned you. To-morrow night there will 
be no bread in the city, and even now there is but 
a meal of three ounces for each man. What we 
proposed long ago to do, time and the gods have 

A 
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brought to perfection : the hour is come in which 
we must free ourselves ; the omens are favourable) 
and the great risk must be run to-night. We 
propose to obtain possession of that part of the 
wall which faces the road to Thebes, and lies just 
opposite to the temple of Athene of the brazen 
buckler. If we can carry that, and take the two 
towers which flank it, then, with the help of the 
gods, we shall find ourselves in safety : if we fail» 
it will be better for us to fall by the swords of the 
enemy, than to pine away by famine in the city." 

" Have scaUng ladders and all other requisites 
been provided?" asked Philippides, a man of 
great influence in the town. 

"They have," replied Callias; "and they are 
even now waiting us at the gate of Hercules the 
Preserver." 

" And how was the right length known ?" con- 
tinued Philippides. 

" That was easy," answered Eupompidas. " I 
counted the rows of bricks in the wall of circum- 
vallation nine or ten times over: I made them 
each time forty-three or forty-four: that, at 
six inches each, gives a height of twenty-two feet ; 
and I have caused the ladders therefore to be 
made twenty-five feet in length." 

" I also," said Ammeas, the son of Coroebusi & 
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young officer of great promise, " have counted the 
bricks, and my tale of them is the same : nothing 
has been left undone that the time and our means 
allow." 

" You said," continued Philippides, " that the 
omens had been consulted. I will pray you, 
worthy Theaenetus, to say what they were." 

*'I will so," replied the soothsayer. "The 
ox, that was this morning sacrificed to Jupiter the 
Preserver, followed of his own accord the minister 
to the place of slaughter, and seemed almost to 
stretch out his neck for the stroke. By one blow 
he fell : the heart was large and full ; the liver 
sound ; the blood poured out in aplentiftil stream 
on the ground. The flame rose brightly from the 
altar : the smoke ascended in a clear volume to 
heaven ; never did I behold more certain signs of 
assured success." 

** Besides," said Ammeas, ** grant they had 
been otherwise, who knows not how Homer sings, 
that there is one best omen, — the fighting for our 
country?" 

"Aye, by the twin gods," returned Philippides, 
" but when Hector said that, he was fighting with 
some hope of success : for us, the attempt is 
absolutely hopeless. Grant that we cross the ditch 
unperceived, and are fortunate enough to storm 
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the wall ; —what followB then ? Wh j, the whole 
army will he alanned ; and it may be very possible 
that on that selfsame wall we may be blockaded 
ourselves to-night and taken prisoners to-morrow." 

" Well said, by Apollo !" cried three or four 
voices. 

*' And I say, O men, singularly ill said," cried 
Callias ; " what hope is there if we remain here T 
We shall each offer our vow, I suppose, to faming 
that like the Cyclops, he may destroy us last." 

" Succour may come from Athens," said Phi- 
lippides : ** it is for that I would wait." 

" Aye, by Athene, it may, when Cleon can find 
time to look this way ; and that will be about this 
time next year. No, no ! if we wait for that, it 
will be on the shores of Styx, Ph^ppides." 

"I," said Callias, "for one, shall make the 
attempt, though I make it alone. Who is for 
sharing it ?" 

The boldest officers came round him : con- 
spicuous among whom were Ammeas, Thesenetus, 
and Eupompidas. Inquiry was made of the hop' 
lita (heavy-armed soldiers) without, and among 
the light-armed ; and the muster roll numbered 
about two hundred and twenty. Nearly as many 
declared that they had not courage and strength 
for the attempt. 
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"At all events, Philippides," said Callias, when 
the result became known, " you will give us what 
help you can V 

" By Ares, yes. I may be mistaken, but you 
shall never call me coward." 

" I look not for that, noble Philippides. But 
you can advantage us much. In the first place, 
if any outcry or alarm takes place while we are 
scaling the wall, be ready witli a hundred hoplitip, 
to make a sally on the other side. If the gods 
favour us, and we make our escape unnoticed, 
then it will be better for you to remain quiet, and 
keep within the walls." 

" I understand," answered the other. " But 
the second thing ?" 

" The second thing is this. If we succeed in 
our enterprise, the watch-fires will probably give 
notice of it to Thebes. If you shall see any token 
of kindling them, do you kindle fires on our own 
ramparts, and Hephaestus speed you. Thus we 
shall perplex them, and render their scheme 
useless." 

" All shall be done, most noble Callias, as you 
have ordered. And for what time does the plan 
hold ?" 

''For an hour after midnight," said Callias. 
" Till then, farewell : I go to arrange my men, 
and to give final orders." 
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Still the storm continued. And now the wind 
shifting to the north-west, and ranging over the 
bleak mountains of Epirus, came colder and 
sharper : snow and sleet came driving down toge- 
ther : the sky was black as pitch ; and the torches 
here and there carried about through the streets, 
glared and flared with ghastly and unnatural 
brightness. 

'' By Zeus," said one of the sentinels on the 
wall, " I can bear this no longer. If I walk here 
tin morning, I shall be a burden for Charon's boat 
by midday, and I were loth to trouble him yet." 

** So were I, by lolaus," said his fellow, speak- 
ing in the broad Boeotian dialect, which bears a 
nearer resemblance to our Northumbrian than to 
any other English patois. 

" Let us go into the sentinel's house," cried 
the first speaker, whose name was Xanthias. ** I 
have a good piece of a coUix left there, and we 
will wash it down with a cup of Chian." 

"Agreed," said the other. "But what will 
the Taxiarch say ?" 

" To the*fcrows with the Taxiarch," cried Xan- 
thias. " He will never trouble himself to come 
out such a night as this. Hark ! did you hear 
nothing?" 

"iVot I," replied Lysimachus. " Let us go 
in ; it is very cold." 
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So they retreated into the house, and presently 
woke up the three or four soldiers who were 
already there; and after bringing forth the coUix 
and the Chian, they betook themselves to playing 
at dice : it being now about eleven o'clock. 

About an hour later, Callias had marshalled 
his men by the gate of Hercules. He told them 
of the absolute certainty of an inglorious death by 
starvation, if they remained in the city ; he set 
before them the great probability of success, if 
they now made one desperate attempt : he re- 
minded them that the gods favoured the bold; 
he encouraged them by the hope, in a few short 
hours, of joining their wives and children at 
Athens. "Do you then," he concluded, "imi- 
tating those great and good men, who, giving 
their lives for their families, and for our common 
state, and for the gods of the country, had 
acquired a deathless renown, who trusting the 
uncertainty of success to hope, bore with their 
bodies the brunt of the battle, and after a short 
crisis of their fate, at the height of glory, not of 
fear, yielded up their Hves, — do you, imitating 
them, and remembering the virtue of your ances- 
tors, do each that which in you lies, and either 
lose your lives on the rampart, or win with your 
own good swords a passage to Athens." 
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There was a shout ^ of applause among the 
gallant little hand that listened to the speed. 
" It is well," said Callias : " and we must now 
lose no time in acting. It is thought good that 
a small party of light-armed shall first cross the 
ditch, to plant the ladders: Eupompidas will 
lead them. Who is for the service V 

Twenty men were soon found ; and amidst the 
roar of the wind, the driving of the sleet, and the 
pitch darkness, their hrave leader marshalled them 
in the open street, and thej moved forward to 
the Thehan gate. There he halted for a mo- 
ment. 

"Now," said he, "every man bare his right 
foot ; it will give him a surer footing in the mud 
of the ditch, where to fall might be to perish 
And this above all things: keep we at such 
distance one from another that our arms may nt 
clash. I firmly believe, it is true, that the sen^ 
nels, this bitter night, will have retreated ir 
their forts ; but they are not deaf, though, thai 
to Zeus the Rainy, the storm is enough to m 
them blind : and let our watchword to-nigh 
Hercules the Preserver." 

Silently and cautiously they moved across 
intervening piece of ground to the enemy's t 
Softly and deliberately they descended int 
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the ladders were planted against the walls, and 
JQst reached the top; and the Httle vanguard 
paused a moment, till the next detachment came 
up from the city. This was a hand of twelve 
men» armed with short swords. Their leader 
was Ammeas the son of Coroebus. 

" Is it all well done, Eupompidas ? " inquired 
Ammeas in a whisper, as he descended the ditch. 

'* It is all well," repUed the other. " But where 
have your men left their shields ?" 

"Their comrades are carrying them behind," 
said Ammeas. " We shall easily gain these two 
towers without them : and they might have 
clashed, and so given the alarm. Callias wiU be 
up instantly." And he ordered his men to ad- 
vance to the ladders. 

In the meantime, the sentinels on the wall, 
Xanthias and his friends, were makmg themselves 
merry. 

" I wonder," said Xanthias, " how long those 
Platsean dogs mean to hold out. It is too bad 
to give us this trouble. They must come out at 
last ; not a man can possibly escape." 

" And then such a state as they are in," added 
Diodotus. "I would not give an obol to Hve 
such a Ufe as they have yonder. Why, they say 
a good-sized rat fetches four drachmae." 

o 
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**PahI" cried Xanthias. "Another cup of 
Chian^ Xenodocbus, just to wash away the 
thought." 

"By lolaus," said Diodotus, breaking off a 
piece of the collix^ "I think the flour gets worse 
than it was. This cake tastes to me uncommonly 
musty." 

*'How pitch dark it is!" cried Xenodochus, 
looking out along the wall from the door of the 
turret. 

" Dark as Avemus," replied Xanthias. " Put 
on another log. No chance of the Taxiarch 
round to-night," 

** No, no ; Zeus be praised for it," cried Dio- 
dotus. ** Come, Xenodochus, fill up once more, 
and let's have a song." 

"But if the Taxiarch " 

" Who can hear such a night as this, twenty 
yards off? Come, the song." 

" Well, then," said Xenodochus. " But first, 
fill up." 



ARISTOMENES AND THE FOX. 

A health to all^ good comrades mme I now listen while I 

sing 
A song of Aristomenes, Messene's hero king ; 
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How Sparta far and wide he vexed, and Sparta's sons 

distressed, 
Till mothers frightened with his name the infant at the 

hreast. 

To-day he was at Pylos : to Pylos went the foe ; 

And fast and furious came the scoutSi with '^ Pherse is 

laid low :** 
To Pherse, Lacedeemon's chiefs went hurrying as they 

might, 
And at Eira Aristomenes was resting from the fight. 

He marched to fair Amyclse, and took the silent town : 
He marched to Stenyclerus, and won him great renown : 
How vainly then Tyrtseus sang let that Boar's Pillar tell 
Where Lacedsemon's cowards fied, and all her hravest fell. 

Then out went Sparta*s horse and foot, and out went 

Sparta's kings, 
As craftily and cunningly as the wolf on roehuck springs. 
They turned Messene's fiank hy night, and at the hreak of 

day 
They forced her Aristomenes to halt and stand at hay. 

He matched his tens with hundreds, and then made good 

his fame. 
When to the aid of Sparta's ranks the Great Twin 

Brothers came : 
Zeus thundered mightily ahove, and rain, and fire, and 

hail 
Drave full upon Messene's troops, and made their courage 

fail. 
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They have taken Aristomenes, their bravest bind Mm fast ; 
And him and all his comrades into Ceadas they cast : 
A dark and noisome pit was that, fiill fifty fathom deep ; 
And all were dashed to pieces, save their chieftain, on the 
steep. 

Three days and nights, expecting death, Messene's hero 

lay; 
Into the pit, the fourth grey mom, a fox hath found his 

way: 
<* 'Tis well,'' quoth Aristomenes, as he turned his head 

about ; 
'' Where'er a fox can get htm in-, a man may get him out 



»> 



Fast hath he seized him by the tail, and followed where he 

went* 
And through the rocky crannies his winding course he 

bent: 
The kings of Sparta thought him dead^^-mitil there came 

a scout, 
** Aristomenes is leading Messene's thousands out." 



"Well sung, by Bacchus," said Xanthias. — 
" Hush I did you hear nothing ? " 

" Why, to tell you the truth," said Diodotus, 
" once or twice, during the last few minutes, I 
fancied that I heard a sound." 

" Pooh, pooh ! " cried Xenodochus, " what can 
there he to be heard ? " 

**True," said Xanthias, "it must be my 
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" Hark 1" cried Diodotus ; " that was not fancy, 
however." And as he spoke, the clash of a tUe 
was heard, accidentally loosened hy one of the 
ascending Platseans, and falling into the ditch. 

** Out, out !" shouted Xanthias. — And ' at the 
same moment, Ammeas and six of his men fell in 
on the sentinels. 

" That is well," said Ammeas, as after a short 
conflict, the three soldiers were cut down. — "Are 
our friends mounting quickly ?" 

** Like hees," answered Eupompidas. 

"So had they need," said the other; "this 
noise will alarm the enemy." And presently the 
hlast of a trumpet showed that he spoke truly. 

** It is the reserved hody," cried Callias, who 
now came up. " Our men are almost all on the 
summit of the wall. Then we have but to lower 
the ladders on the other side." 

" Look, look !" cried Eupompidas ; " they are 
sending the fire signals to Thebes." 

As he spoke, a column of fire shot up from the 
middle of the besieging army ; and was answered 
by another beacon on the hill called from Amphion, 
near the gate of Hercules. 

" By the twin gods," said Callias, " they will 
bring them down upon us, if Philippides be not 
quick with his counter signal." 

o 2 
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"There it goes then," exclaimed Thesenetus. 
And from the heart of the city a long, thin 
tongue of fire quivered up into the sky. 

" We take the road to Thehes/' said Callias, 
as the vanguard were making preparations for the 
descent. " Then we will strike off hy Hysise and 
Erythree to the Attic border." 

Philippides was on the rampart by the gate of 
Hercules, when seven of the soldiers who had been 
alarmed by the falling tile, and turned back, 
craved for admittance. 

What news, comrades?" asked Philippides. 
The worst," said one of the soldiers ; 
" Callias and his friends are now supping in 
Hades." 

Sadly and slowly, next morning, a flag of truce 
went to the besieging army ; and Philippides, who 
bore it, was admitted to the tent of Archidamus. 

" Ye war not with the dead," said the Plataean. 
" I come to ask for a truce of one day, that we 
commit the bodies of those who fell in the vain 
attempt of last night to the flame." 

Archidamus looked at him sternly. "Your 
looks cannot belie you," he said ; "you must lie 
under a mistake. If I thought you were taunting 
me, by Ares, your character should scarcely 
protect you." 
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" Taunting you } " said f hilippides ; " I am 
smazed." 

"Your comrades made their escape," said 
Arcbidamua ; " and though an enemy I must say 
that it was admirably contrived. One only fell into 
our hands : his body shall be given to you as you 
ask." 

And the two hundred and ten safely reached 
Athens ; and, in gratitude for their faithftilness, 
were enrolled among its free citizens. 




d^c MtWbtt&mt of ^ei&est* 



It was a calm moonlight night in Spring. The 
crags and peaks of Mount Cithseron sometimeB 
stood gloriously forth in the splendour of the foil 
moon : sometimes liid themselves in the dark 
shadow of oak, laurel-grove, or cork-tree. There 
was not a sound to be heard save the distant rush- 
ing of the mountain torrent ; and the occasional 
booting of the owl from the darker recesses of the 
ravines. The dew laj thick on the tender grass 
that skirted the mountain path : cactus and fox- 
glove and wild rose were dad in its thick white 
vest. It was three hoars past midnight, and in 
more northern climes day would long ago have 
broken ; but here all whs still perfectly dark, and 
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there was not one sti:<eak of sSver in- the eastern 
sky. 

On the mbuntftin path that leads fVbm Atticia to 
Thebes, some half-mile on the southern side before 
the road attains the summit of the pass, two men 
on horseback might have been seen slowly and 
cautiously ascending, one behind the other. They 
wore the appearance of hunters, wid were fdHowed 
by three or four dogs t yet, on a seccxad glance 
you would have noticed that they were much 
more completely armed than there ever could be 
occasion for hunters to be; that their horses, 
animals of great strength, though now wearied 
and jaded 6ut, were much better qualified for the 
field of battle than for the chase, and that the 
faces of the riders wore an expression of stern 
fixed resolution^ not unmixed with something very 
much like despair^ as far as possible removed from 
the frank and jovial countenance of the hunter, at 
the daybreak of a long day of sport. They pur- 
sued the mountain path, which wound along the 
edge of the precipice^ for some Httle way, till it 
passed a little piece of table land, in which, from 
under the shadow of a high rock, a clear stream- 
let sprang forth, and where the tall rank grass 
amply testified the richness of the soil. 

"Excellent Pelopidas," said the hindermost 
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rider, " if I do not give my horse some rest, he 
will never see Thebes to-day. He has tasted 
nothing since we left Eleusis, and I fear me he 
cannot hold out without food half-an-hour longer. 
Pray you let us rest here awhile : ijb will be none 
the worse for your steed, too, though he holds out 
better than mine." 

"Be it as you wish, worthy Mellon," said 
Pelopidas, reining in his horse and alighting. 
" Take off their bits, and let them make a good 
meal. And we ourselves may as well share the 
flask of Lesbian that Theopompus gave us at 
Athens. These night dews strike cold." 

"They do," returned Mellon; "it is cold 
work without, and cold within, too. Never did 
exiles devise a more desperate scheme than ours ; 
and never, I fear, was any plan carried into exe- 
cution with less hope of success." 

"I say not that," replied Pelopidas. "You 
know not how strong is the popular feeling at 
Thebes against Sparta, because you were not in 
the city when Phoebidas so treacherously seized 
our citadel. Never was there so flagrant a viola- 
tion of all rights of nations, of all law and justice, 
of all fear of an avenging Erinnys, as when he, a 
Lacedaemonian officer, the general of a nation 
professedly at peace with us, seized our Cadmea 
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without pretence of reason, and from allies con- 
verted us into slaves. Why, even at Sparta itself 
the very dread of shame ohliged them to disclaim 
that action. They punished the officer for the 
crime ; but the gain of the crime they retained, 
and retain it still.*' 

" Even so," said Mellon, " and they have ruled 
with an iron rod ever since. What hope is there 
that we, exiles at Athens for so long, can, by our 
return, bring any solid advantage to this con- 
spiracy of the popular party ?" 

" Things are not so quiet," answered Pelopidas, 
" as you deem. I am told that the popular feel- 
ing is strongly in favour of some attempt ; that 
the Boeotian Polemarchs in the Prytaneum, and 
the Lacedaemonian Harmosts in the citadel, are 
alike hateful ; and that there needs but the leaders, 
and the troops will speedily be foimd." 

*' How comes it to pass, then," inquired Mel- 
lon, ** that your great and good friend Epaminon- 
das will not be of us ?" 

"I cannot tell," answered the other; "but 
from no motive of fear, of that be certain. I am in 
hopes that I shall prevail upon him to join us, 
when I see him : words of mouth are wont to be 
much more persuasive than letters." 

" Hark !" cried Mellon : " heard you nothiu^ 
from the north ?" 
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"Nq," said Pelopidas, paying his hand how- 
ever on bis sword ; " did you ?". 

"I thought I distinguished a horse; but I 
might be niistaken. No ! there ik is again/* 

" By Athene, you ^re right ! Betjter mount : 
we shall be the better prepared." 

" Better $till lead the horses up yonder cleft : 
no one will s\ispeet that there i^ room to hide 
there." 

The two friends accordingly topk refuge in the 
place of concealment that Mellon had mentioned ; 
and waited there with patience for some ten 
minutes. 

" It i? but a single horspman," observed Pe- 
lopidas, as the ^ound of the horsehoofs grew 
plainer. 

" What if it should be our own messenger ?" 
said Mellon. 

" Hardly possible," replied the other, " that he 
should have returned so soon : however, let us 
forth and see." 

They issued back into the road accordingly ; 
and in a few moments their doubts were at an end. 

" Welcome, good Cleisthenes !" cried Pelopi- 
das. "Why, Hermes must have lent you his 
wings ! 

" Not quite, excellent Pelopidas : but I have 
not spared my horse." 
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'* And what news ?" 

*' Brave tidings, bra^e tidings indeed! Our 
friends meet at Charon's house, down in the street 
of Dionysus : you remember worthy Charon ; an 
excellent man, notwithstanding his ill-omened 
name ; and the attempt is to be made to-night. 
Our worthy friend Phyllidas gives a banquet to 
the Polemarchs, Archias and Philippics : and 
when they are heated with wine, the conspirators 
are to fall on them, and to proclaim Uberty. All 
are anxious for you, and the rest of the exiles." 

** We separated on the other side of the moun- 
tain," said Mellon : ^' thinking that many small 
parties would be safer than one terge one. We 
are ready to press on at onjce. And look I day is 
breaking yonder, and reminding us that no time 
is to be lost." 

That same evening, the conspirators, to the 
number of forty-eight, met in the hall of Charon's 
house. It was a gallant struggle in which they were 
about to be engaged. Forty-eight men imdertook 
to restore liberty to an enslaved city : to master 
the Theban Polemarchs, then in the height of 
their power ; to reduce the Lacedaemonian garri 
son, then in possession of the Cadmea ; to turn 
the popular will, and to install themselves in the 
government. They met, like men about to throw 

p 
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for a great stake, and knowing that thej had no 
right to complain if they failed ; but yet full of 
hopes, and resolred to stand by each other till the 
last. 

^' The plan that has been deemed best/' said 
Charon, " I will now briefly explain, though to 
some of you it is already well known* Our nobk 
friend Phyllidas entertains the Folemarchs, 
Archias and Philippus, to-night." 

*' Why does he not entertain also Leontiades, 
the most dangerous of the Folemarchs V asked a 
conspirator. 

** That was arranged by us," said Charon, " for 
this reason. Archias and Philippus are given to 
excess : they are mere brutal revellers, given up 
to riot and debauchery of every kind ; and the 
other members of the government will follow their 
example, so that we may expect to have no diffi- 
culty in overpowering them. But with Leontiades 
the case is very different. He is as abstemious 
as a prophet ; and though an enemy and a tyrant, 
I will do him the justice to say, that as he is tem- 
perate in all things himself, so he is the perpetual 
enemy of all excess in others. He would not 
only have been a bar to the intoxication of CaUias 
and Philippus, but he would have had open eyes for 
any suspicious movement, which Phyllidas, or any 
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other of our friends, might have found it necessary 
to make. We shall find Leontiades at home, 
and overpower him as a single man : the strength 
of the government will be with the revellers." 

"It is wisely ordered," said Pelopidas. "And 
who is to undertake the leadership of the attack 
on Archias ? and at what signal ?" 

" We had arranged," repUed Charon, " that that 
office should be allotted to Mellon and to myself. 
PhyUidas has promised, at a late hour of the even- 
ing, to send for some Theban matrons to amuse the 
licentious Archias with their dances. As matrons, 
then, some of us are to be disguised ; some s^s mere 
revellers ; and we doubt not thus to elude obser- 
vation till we are in the hall. Yourself, noble 
Pelopidas, if you so will, are to lead the party, 
that is to attack Lecmtiades ; there is no strata- 
gem there, — aU honest straightfbrward work ; 
and therefore I know that it will please you 
better." 

" You have judged rightly, excellent Charon. 
And, supposing us successful in both these at- 
tacks, what follows next ?" 

" Set all the pohtical prisoners at liberty, put 
arms in their hands, and then scour the streets, 
and summon all true Thebans to rise in the cause 
of freedom/' 
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" And will the summons be listened to V asked 
CepMsodbras, one of the conspirators. 

** Doubt it not," answered Gharon. " I have 
no dread of failure : if we are but true to ourselves, 
the gods will be true to us." 

At this moment one of the i^ves of Charon 
entered the room. 

^' What is it> Sosias ?" demanded his master. 

** A Toxot6s (policeman) from the Polemarchs 
has a message for your honour." 

Charon turned pale. " All must be disicovered," 
he said. " What ishall we do ? Sally out at once, 
and fall on the Polemarchs as we are ? It may 
be our only chance." 

" Best wait," sfeid Pelopidas, *' till ^e hear 
what the message is Which the Toxotes may bring. 
It may not be connected with our plot." 

*' Bring him in, Sosias," said Charon. 

The Toxotes, a broad-built burly Scythian, was 
ushered in. "His excellency the Polemarch," 
said he, in his patois, " requests that Charon will 
have the goodness to step down to him at the 
house of PhylKdas; something important has 
happened, in which he wishes to have his coun- 
sel." 

"Step into the court, worthy Toxotes," an- 
swered Charon ; " I will be with you anon. It 
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is too clear," he continued, when the man was 
gone. "All is discovered.'' 

"It bears a strange aspect," said Pelopidas. 
" The question is, what is to he done ? Shall we 
follow your first thought, and sally out ?" 

" It seems to me,'* observed Mellon, "that if 
any information had reached the Folemarchs, at 
least affecting Charon, they would have taken 
better precautions to secure him. One poor 
Toxotes could do nothing against us, were we dis- 
posed to fall on him/' 

" Moreover,*' said Cephisodorus, " I think our 
friend PhyUidas would have contrived to give us 
a hint, had there been any danger. He has his 
slaves about him, and could surely have des- 
patched one here." 

" Stm," said Pelopidas, " I do not like Charon's 
going. To say the least, he is exposing himself 
to immment danger." 

" So I am," answered Charon : " but what 
other course? I will go. If I neither return 
nor send in the course of an hour, conclude that 
something has occurred, and use your own wisdom 
as to rising. You will be hardly worse off then than 
now : and therefore my going will give our plan 
another chance, because I may prove that it is 
altogether a false alarm. I leave my little son 
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Lysimachus as a pledge that, happen what may 
to me, I will not betray my friends." 

*' The gods preserve you !" cried three or fbor. 
And Charon, going out into the court, said to the 
Toxotes, " Let us go." 

The sun had set about half an hour ; the sky 
was a clear deep cloudless blue, save that, where 
a break in the buildings gave here and there a 
glimpse to the west, the horizon, toward the 
mountains of Acarnania, was green as spring 
foliage. There were not many citizens about, 
though the gentle southern breeze seemed to in- 
vite them forth after the heat of the day; and 
Charon walked on, occupied with his own sad 
meditations, and hardly exchanging more than a 
word or two with the Toxotes, till they reached 
the house of Fhyllidas, where the wreaths with 
which the entrance was hung, the concourse of 
slaves, and the sound of merriment from within, 
proved that the banquet was going on. In fact, 
Fhyllidas, who, though so deeply engaged in the 
conspiracy, was secretary to the Folemarchs, was 
giving what would now-a-days be called a '* grand 
ministerial dinner.'' 

The room into which Charon was ushered 
presented rtither a different appearance from 
that of such an entertainment in our times. 



i 
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Round the table, which was of sandal wood, orna- 
mented at the corners and centre with plates of 
silver, and not covered with any linen, were placed 
six sofas, covered with purple cloth, two at each 
side, and one at the top and bottom, respectively. 
In each of these sofas five guests reclined ; the 
feet of the uppermost guest placed behind the 
back of the second, whose head was about on a 
level with the breast of the first. Archias occu- 
pied the highest seat at the top of the table : 
the other polemarch Philippus, the highest on 
the upper sofa at the right side of the table ; and 
Fhyllidas the same position on the left. So 
that Archias and FhyUidas were next to each 
other, the comer of the table intervening between 
them. 

"Ha! good Charon," cried Archias, who, 
though the " second table" (i. e., dessert) had 
not long been served, was perceptibly the worse 
for what he had taken, — " Ha ! good Charon ! 
you are welcome. We can make room for you 
here somewhere. I sent for you on pubUc busi- 
ness, but by Demeter I have almost forgotten 
what it was — another glass of Chian will refresh 
my memory." 

"Lie down here, Charon," said his friend 
Fhyllidas, making room for him next to, and 
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below himself. '' All is safe/' he whispered, as 
Charon did so ; " all is safe, only be prudent when 
the polemarch speaks to you." 

" Now that we have drunk to the Good Genius," 
cried Philippus, who was " king " of the feast, " I 
will give you a health, which you shall drink with 
six cups. I drink in pure wine to Archias/' 

After the confusion of doing honour to the 
health had passed by, and Archias had drunk to 
the host, " This is a strange business," he said, 
« Charon." 

"To what does the Polemarch refer?" asked 
Charon. 

'* They say," he replied, " that some of those 
democraticid vagabonds have returned from 
Athens, and Felopidas among them ; and that 
they are mad enough to think of a revolution." 

" Not very likely," said Charon : " the govern- 
ment is too ably exercised to leave them much 
chance of that. Besides," he added, with great 
presence of mind, " though I entirely differ from 
them, I have, as you are aware, some relations 
among the exiles, and I think it hardly possible 
that they should be in the city without my having 
recognised them." 

"Well," said the Polemarch, "my brain, 
somehow, is hardly fit for much business to-night. 
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Why, Demophoon,'* he cried, to a low hanger-on 
of the Government, at the further end of the 
table, '*are you going to take off that goblet 
amysti F*' (at a breath.) 

"Even so, excellent Archias," replied the 
parasite : and, having accomplished the feat, he 
sank down insensible from the sofa. 

" I propose a health," cried Archias— *"" Chan- 
clea, a cup to a letter." 

Just as the toast was finished, a slave entered, 
with considerable perturbation in his face. 

"Sir," said he to Archias, "I have just re^ 
ceived this paper from the hierophant, your 
namesake. The business is most important, and 
he prays you to read it instantly." 

"It must wait till to-^morrow," answered the 
Polemarch. 

"He says, sir, thi^ it cannot wait; il has 
reference to a conspiracy*" 

Phyllidas, who knew that Archias the hiero- 
phant, though an Athenian, was entirely opposed 
to all democratical attempts, was in agony lest, 
at the last moment, the whole scheme should be 
discovered. Perceiving that Archias was too 
much excited to be able to read the despatch, 
he said quickly, 

"Shall I look through it?" 
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The Folemarch gave it him^ and thereby signed 
his own death-warrant. 

"Ah," said he, when he had looked at it, ^Uhis 
IS importaot, very important indeed. We have 
the names> sir, of the conspirators ; and to-morrow 
we may crush the whole plot." 

" That's well," said the Folemarch. By this 
time, the noise of the debauch was so overpower- 
ing that no attempt at conversation was made ; 
and in a few moments more^ FhyUidas whispered 
to Charon, "Now go home, and bid Mellon 
come." 

Charon stole away from the table, but not so 
quickly as not to excite the Folemarch' s atten- 
tion. 

« Who's that ?" he cried. " What I Charon 
gone?" 

"Yes," repUed FhyUidas, carelessly. "A 
drinking-bout does not suit his head." 

" Oh the Agathodaemonista I" * cried Archias ; 
and he thought no more about him. 

Charon returned just within the hour ; and his 
friends, who had begun to despair, were raised to 
the very height of hope. " On with your dis- 

* A term of reproach to one who would not drink, as 
refusing all cups except that of the Agathos Daemon, — the 
Good Genius. 
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guises,*' he cried; "both the revellers and the 
women ! And you, Felopidas, look to your 
armour : you will need it against Leontiades/' 

Meantime the revel went on; and in about 
half an hour Charon returned and took hia place, 
spying to Phyllidas, " They are at the door." 

"Noble Archias,*' said Phyllidas, "certain fair 
Theban dames are waiting admission to the ban- 
quet. Is it your pleasure that they enter V 

" By ZevLS, yes," answered the Polemarch, at- 
tempting to rise, but immediately sitting down. 

The door opened i the women and the revellers 
entered ; and two of the former, remarkable for 
their great height (they were none other than 
Mellon and Cephisodorus) came forward with a 
garland, as if to place it on the head of Archias. 
The Polemarch turned towards them, and at the 
same moment received the dagger of Mellon in 
his breast. Another second, and PhiHppus was 
a corpse by his side ; and one or two more of the 
most obnoxious of the oligarchical party were in 
like manner struck down. 

" Friends and countrymen," said Mellon, throw- 
ing off his disguise, "this is a necessary sacrifice 
to Liberty. No one else here shall suffer ; nay, 
I invite you all to share the happiness we have 
won for you : those who choose to join us, join 
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US : those who do not^ stay and finish the ban- 
quet. " And such deep hatred was felt to the 
Spartan cause, that nearly all the guests attached 
themselves to the body of the conspirators. 

" Now then« to the prison !" cried Mellon. 

In the meanwhile, a very different spene was 
going on in the house of Leontiades. He was 
seated in a room next to the gate, his usual iipart- 
ment. His sword hung on a peg from the wall — 
so did his shield ; for those were not timea when 
it was safe to be long without, or far from them. 
But he himself was completely unarmed ; a tall, 
noble-looking, s.omewhat stem man : at le^t, you 
would hare called him stem, unless you had seen 
the affectionate looks he ever and anon cast at his 
wife, who was spinning at his side. She, scarcely 
beyond her girlhood, was just learning to assume 
the airs of a Grecian matron ; sometimes busily 
pursuing her task, sometimes talking to her hus- 
band, sometimes bending over an infant that lay 
in a cradle by her side. 

" No, no, Theugenis,'* said Leontiades, " they 
know their place, and I know mine. Archias is 
never happy but at the banquet ; I am never so 
happy as when these Theban affairs, the manage- 
ment whereof, Zeus be my witness, I covet not, 
Jeave me an hour for my own hearth." 
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" Would that you could give them up with ho- 
nour I " said Theugenia. " I am not a Lacedae- 
monian matron, hut a poor httle Boeotian ^hare -^ 
and I live in continual dread of what these con- 
spiracies, of which every day hrings so many 
rumours, may bring forth." 

" The post is not without danger," repHed her 
husband ; "but with honour I could not for the 
present leave it, and without that, I am sure you 
could not wish me to retire from it." 

" No, by the twin goddesses," replied Theuge- 
nis. " At all events, I may wish a less stormy 
republic for my little Damocles here." 

*' So do I," said Leontiades. ** Hark 1 what is 
that ?" And, as he spoke, a demand for admit- 
tance was heard at the outer gate, followed, it 
seemed, by the entry of a body of men. Before 
Leontiades could reach his sword, the door of the 
room opened, and Cephisodorus, Pelopidas, and 
the rest of that party of the conspirators entered. 

"What is the matter?" said the Polemarch, 
advancing towards them, and drawing his sword. 

" Democracy has triumphed," replied Cephiso- 
dorus. " Go, and join Archias in Hades." 

" Go you first thither," cried Leontiades, cut- 
ting him down. Theugenis threw herself between 
the conspirators and her husband, and might pro- 
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bably have fallen a Tictim to her love^ had not 
Pelopidas humanely forced her from the room, 
till the bloody deed was completed^ and she was 
a widow> and her baby fatherless. 

Next morning, the success of the popular party 
was complete. In a few days, the Lacedaemonian 
garrison surrendered ; and Thebes, from being the 
slave^ became the most formidable riTal of Sparta. 




fUkjranHer at Setta^alem. 



It pleased God that the great kingdom of Persia, 
of the fouudatioQ of which we read in the book of 
Daniel, — how Belshazzar, king of Babylon, was 
slaiD in the selfsame night in which he had com- 
mitted sacrilege, and Darius the Median took the 
kingdom, being threescore and two years old, — 
should now at length, after lasting about 200 year8> 
be drawing to an end. He raked up Alexander, 
king of Macedon, who, not eontent with reigning 
over all Greece, crossed orer into Persia, and 
determined to aubdue it. And though he had 
but ft handful of men, and Darius the emperor 
had many hundred thousand soldiers, the Greeka 
conquered the Persians in two great battles, at the 
Granicus and Issus, and now penetrated the veiy 
heart of the kingdom. Alexander laid si^ to 
Tyre, one of the strongest cities in the world ; 
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and after great difficulty, and greater loss, he took 
it. For you will remember that the destruction 
of Tyre had been foretold by the prophet Ezekiel : 
and therefore it was in vain that the inhabitants 
put forth all their skill in making engines to 
resist the attacks of the enemy^ and did feats of 
valour which will make them for ever famous in 
history : their time was come : and, in opposing 
Alexander, they were, in reality, only fighting 
against God. 

While he was pressing forward the siege, he 
needed not only provisions for his soldiers, but 
wood, and tools, and stone, to carrj^ on the walls 
and bridges, by which he hoped to> and did at 
lasty take the city. Now no city was so able to 
furnish these things as Jerusalem, which, as you 
know> lay at no great distance from Tyre. To 
Jerusalem he therefore sent an embassy, and the 
persons to whom he had given this business in 
charge called an assembly of the people, and told 
them what Alexander was doing and what he 
wanted ; and called on them to furnish him with 
all things necessary for the undertaking. 

Then the Jews were in sore distress. The 
ambassadors were requested to retire from the 
assembly for a little while, and the rulers of the 
j^eople and the elders discussed the matter among 
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themselves. Jaddua, a venerable old man^ was 
high priest at that time, and to him the Jews 
looked up for his advice and direction. 

" My brethren/' he began, "we are this day in 
a sore strait. Since our fathers returned from the 
captivity of Babylon, though it has never pleased 
God that we should be entirely free, as in the old 
time, when our dominion was from one sea to the 
other, and from the flood unto the world's end, 
jet have we enjoyed peace, and plenty, and hap- 
piness, under the kings of Persia. They built for 
us the temple wherein we serve God : they have 
given us sundry great and unusual privileges: 
they have protected us against all our adversaries, 
and more especially against our cruel enemies the 
Samaritans : they are our true and well-deserving 
lords, and even from the time of Nehemiah down- 
wards, we are bound in duty to pray for the 
life of the king and of his sons. Now God has 
raised up an enemy against the kingdom of Persia, 
who has defeated its armies, and put its king to 
flight, and, I think, will entirely subdue it to 
himself. For I doubt not that this Alexander is 
the he-goat whereof spake Daniel the prophet, 
which came in the fury of his choler upon the ram 
from the west, and smote him to the ground, and 
there was none that could deliver him out of his 
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power. Nevertheless, while Darius yet reigns, we 
are his subjects : neither can we, with an upright 
conscience, assist his enemy. My counsel there- 
fore is, that we refuse to do that which these men 
demand. The issue of the matter is in God's 
hands. Alexander, I well know, will be full of 
wrath ; and when he has conquered Tyre, he will ' 
march against this holy city. But if it be God's 
will that we shall suffer, it never can be His will 
that we should sin. He can, if He so please, hide 
us from the gathering together of the wicked, and 
from the insurrection of the wicked doers ; but if 
not, we had better suffer the worst from the hands 
of the barbarians, than betray our lawful sove- 
reign, and do this great wickedness, and sin 
against God." 

To him the greater part of the people gave ear, 
and affirmed that he spake well, and like a true 
high priest of God. But there were not wanting 
some that gainsaid ; and loudest among them was 
Simon, the son of Josaphat. 

"What!" he cried, " are we to give up this 
city to destruction because we have hitherto 
obeyed the kings of Persia, and may not rebel 
against them now ? What right had they at the 
first to rule over us ? Were we not as free as 
they by nature ? Answer me this, O Jaddua : 
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Did Hezekiah commit sin when be rebelled 
against tbe king of Assyria, and served bim not ? 
Did he not rather thereby win for himself great 
honour, insomuch that it is written of him, that 
' he did that which was right in tbe sight of tbe 
Lord, according to all that David bis father did V 
and did not tbe Lord Himself work out a mighty 
salvation fo]: him, and slay in tbe camp of tbe 
Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thou- 
sand men? And yet again: thou hast thyself 
confessed that this Alexander's success is spoken 
of by Daniel tbe prophet : if therefore we fight 
against him, we fight against God, and how can 
that be well pleasing to the Lord ?" 

The crowd, as all crowds, gave more ear to tbe 
last speaker, and affirmed that tbe counsel of 
Simon, the son of Josaphat, was better than tbe 
counsel of Jaddua, the high priest. Whereupon 
the old man rose up the second time. 

" True it is," he said, " O Simon, that Heze- 
kiah, in rebelling against the king of Assyria, did 
that which was well pleasing to God. But tbe 
sceptre was not then departed from Judab : kings 
had their court and their palace in Jerusalem: 
and tbe Lord manifestly showed both by other 
ways, and also by His servants the prophets, that 
it was they, and not any foreign princes, whom He 
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had appointed to be shepherds of His people 
Israel. But now the case is far other. For the 
sins of the people and the iniquity of the priests, 
the Lord hath broken the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
He gave us into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, and decreed that we should serre 
him, neither hath He ever reversed that decree. 
So that as our fathers served him and his sons 
after him, so do we at this day serve the kings of 
Persia, who have succeeded to his throne : neither 
are we at Uberty to cast off their yoke, unless we 
had some express command of God by a prophet. 
But who is there here present that will profess to 
have such a message for us ? Rather is that come 
upon us which is written in the book of Psalms, 
* "We see not our tokens, there is not one prophet 
more : no, not one is there among us that 
understandeth any more.' And again, though 
it may be God's will that Alexander should 
prevail — which is as yet only matter of belief — 
that cannot absolve us from our allegiance to 
Darius. It was God's will, — that is, it was so 
ordered of His providence, — that Zimri should 
slay his master ; but who will therefore be so 
bold as to say that he rightly and justly slew 
him?" 

With such Hke arguments the old man per- 
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suaded the people to his will. The amhassadors 
were called in, and courteously prayed to forgive 
the Jews, if they could not comply with the 
request of Alexander. It was not, they said, out 
of any contempt to him ; hut only hecause they 
feared to violate an oath, and hecause they ought 
to ohey God rather than man. 

Full of wrath the amhassadors returned to Alex- 
ander ; and he himself was furious when he heard 
the result of their message. "By Olympian 
Zeus," he said, " it is not ta be tolerated that a 
few poor superstitious men, the scum of all 
nations, and the slaves of slaves, should dare to 
dispute the will of the conqueror of Persia. When 
I have overthrown Tyre, I will raze Jerusalem to 
the ground." 

In process of time Tyre was taken, and Alex- 
ander called to mind his determination. And the 
Jews presently heard that the conquering Mace- 
donians were in full march on the holy city. 
Assembly after assembly was held, but no resolu- 
tion was come to. Some proposed to fortify the 
walls, which were much decayed, for it had never 
been permitted to repair them since the time of 
Nehemiah : some counselled to bury all the pre- 
cious things that could easily be removed, and to 
retire into the southern wilderness till the storm 
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went bj : some would fidn send an embassy to the 
conqueror with rich presents, and thus endeaToor 
to turn awaj his indignation. Bnt the pe<^le were 
in great distress, and erery one looked that the 
city must in&llibly a second time be sacked and 
burned. 

At last, when it was known for certain that 
Alexander was only one day's man^ from Jerusa- 
lem, Jaddua stood forth in the assembly with a 
jojrfol countenance. ''My brethren," said he, 
"it is well written concerning the Lord, 'Thou 
spakest sometimes in yisions.' For by a ymaa 
last night hath the manner been reyealed to me 
how we may save this city. We are not to trust 
in our bow, it is not our shield that shall help us ; 
we are not to give rich presents by way of a peace 
offering, nor yet to retire into the wilderness. We 
are to morrow to go forth in procession to the 
conqueror, and God will turn his heart to be our 
friend. For it is written, * The heart of the king 
is in the hand of God ; whithersoever He wlD, He 
tumeth it/ " 

None doubted the truth of the old man's words, 
and all departed to their homes with glad hearts. 
Bright and cloudless was the next sunrise. Far 
to the east, the hill country of Judea glowed 
Uke steel on the anvil : the tall palms waved their 
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heads in the soft spring air ; the bananas rustled 
pleasantly to the breeze ; the brook Cedron mur- 
mured on in its everlasting flow : and from the 
gate of Gaza a goodly band issued forth towards 
the south. First went Jaddua the high priest^ in 
his robes of gold and crimson ; the breastplate with 
its twelve precious stones on his breast ; the 
golden mitre with the incommunicable name of 
the God of Israel on his forehead : behind him, 
four and four, came the priests in their robes of 
fine linen, pomegranates and bells, and lastly the 
Levites with their holy censers, and a great multi- 
tude of men, women, and chUdren from the city. 
And evermore as they went they chanted — and 
the chant was undoubtedly not so far removed 
from our own Gregorians — what may be called the 
national anthem of the Jews, the anthem that had 
so often heralded a victory — " O give thanks unto 
the Lord, for He is gracious, and His mercy en- 
dureth for ever." On they went, across the plain 
of Eephaim; and evermore as they proceeded their 
courage waxed higher and their hopes brighter, 
that He Who had in times past wrought such 
wonders for His chosen people, Who had smitten 
great kings, and slain famous kings, would re- 
member His heritage in their low estate, and 
deliver them from the power of the enemy. 
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At length they began to ascend the rising 
ground at Sapha, — now called Beth-Safa&»— 
when they beheld the spears of the Macedonian 
phalanx advancing over its summit. Then indeed 
many a cheek grew pale, and many a heart beat 
fast, as they gazed on that terrible body, nerer con- 
quered, never to be conquered; that had overthrown 
princes, potentates, and satraps, and all the flower 
of Asia ; now furious at having been refused their 
demand, breathing slaughter, and eager for prey. 
What had they themselves to oppose to all this? 
Nothing but the unseen might of prayer ; nothing 
but faith in That God Who is the Lord of 
armies ; nothing but trust in His servant's revela- 
tion of His will. They that came behind Jaddua 
aflerwards afi&rmed that even his steps faltered for 
a moment — but it was only for a moment. Then 
recovering himself, he said in a low and deep 
voice, '' Thou comest to me with a sword, and 
with a spear, and with a shield ; but I come to 
thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God 
of the armies of Israel, Whom thou hast defied." 
And now the foremost ranks of the Macedonian 
phalanx were advancing in full sight over the hill. 
Brightly the sun glittered on shield and buckler ; 
on mitre of brass and steel thorax ; the golden rays 
seemed to dance on a dark and undulating sea of 
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metal^ above which played the white crests, like 
foam on the wave. As soon as the officer in 
command of the guard beheld the advancing 
procession, not knowing whether it came for peace 
or for war, he called a halt, and gave orders for the 
military motion called the Exeligmos cata zuga : 
and when this dreaded Macedonian countermarch 
was begun, Jaddua gave orders that the Jewish 
procession should also halt. 

A horseman was presently observed to be des- 
patched to the rear : and in a few moments an- 
other officer, apparently of much higher rank, rode 
forward from the now stationary lines of the 
Macedonians. Mounted on the noble horse 
Bucephalus, he cantered onward ; and the light 
circle of gold round his helmet, would have suffi- 
ciently marked him as Alexander, had not his 
general appearance, height, strength, grace, and 
commanding sufficiently pointed him out as the 
conqueror of the world. 

"Let the king Uve for ever!" said Jaddua, 
moving forward to meet him. "We are the 
servants of the Most High God, who thought 
ourselves of late bound in conscience to refuse 
your royal commands ; not that we wanted respect 
to your Majesty, but that we have learned to fear 
the King of kings rather than any earthly i^o^^t« 
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Now we are come forth to submit oursdres^to 
your will, whether it be to destroy us, or (whidi 
better befits a conqueror) to show us mercy. If 
our law bids us refuse that which it forbids, ft 
bids us also suffer with patience the consequences 
of such a reftisal." 

To the astonishment of Macedonians and Jews, 
Alexander dismounted, and did reyerence to the 
old man. *^ Marvel not at this, Parmenio," he snd. 
^ In a dream which I had when we lay at Dium, 
I beheld the very appearance of this aged Priest ; 
and it was told me that he was a true servant of the 
High God, and that as I would prosper in this 
expedition, I must show him reverence. Lead 
me, old man, to your temple : I have heard much 
of it, and would fain do worship and sacrifice 
there to your God." 

It was a glorious sight in Jerusalem, as the pro- 
cession wound up Mount Moriah, Alexander and 
a few of his principal officers by the side of the 
High Priest. The white marble of the Temple 
walls glittered Uke snow in the noonday sun : the 
great altar iu the court of the Gentiles was pre- 
pared for worship. Alexander stood by and 
bowed his head while the Priest offered a burnt- 
offering in his name: the smoke of the victim 
ascended to heaven, and the multitudes within. 
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and without adored the God That had brought to 
pass this great wonder. 

Then Jaddua brought forth the book of the 
law, and thus spake : *^ Hear, O King, what a 
Prophet of God, Daniel by name, spake two hun- 
dred years ago, concerning thee and thy conquests 
this day.'' And he read him the prophecy of the 
he-goat, and its interpretation concerning the 
King of Grecia. 




®{Dndiia^foini< 



I HAVE now told you some few of the most beau- 
tiful stories of Heathen Mythology; and haare 
tried to set before you some of the great tmdis 
which they contain, or may be supposed to con- 
tain. You have been taught in the fable of the 
Sirens, to shut your ears against all the pleasant 
temptations of our ghostly enemy : in the story 
of the Lotus Eaters, to look upon yourselves as 
strangers and pilgrims in this world, and to forbear 
from ever tasting the dangerous sweetness of sin : 
in that of Medusa, to "take to yourselves the 
whole armour of God," in fighting against the 
strength and the craft of the devil. In the tales 
of Alcestis and Orpheus you found some fednt 
tradition of a resurrection from the dead : and so 
in different ways you have seen the heathen, in 
the midst of their darkness, feeling, as S. Paul 
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expresses it, *' after (jod, if baplj they might 
find Him, though He be not far from every one 
of us." 

This reflection of truth, in heathen fables, is 
very much such as the reflection of the sky on a 
stormy lake. You may just catch the blue hea- 
ven shining in its tumultuous waters; and you 
think that what they thus reflect must be in itself 
very fair. But the image is broken, disfigured, 
disturbed ; it has lost not only all the peace and 
quiet of the original, but it throws it altogether 
out of proportion ; it lengthens some parts, it 
foreshortens others ; it is a very false copy of a 
most .true type. 

Now, in reading all such stories, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that, whatever in them is true 
and beautiful, comes from Him Who is the Foun- 
tain of truth and beauty ; while all that is evil, all 
that is disgusting, all that is distressing in them 
is the inventor's own. How deep was the wick- 
edness, how horrible the corruption that reigned 
in those same times, you happily know not yet ; 
and when the time comes that you must learn, 
God give you grace so to look, that your eyes 
may be turned away from beholding vanity ; so . 
to walk that your white robes may not be defiled. 
Something of that wickedness S. Paul will tell 
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you : how " GrOD gave them over to a r epro bate 
mind, to do those things which are not conreDiait ; 
heing filled with all imrighteoosness, fiyrmcatioii, 
wickedness, coyetousness, malidousness ; fidl of 
enyj, murder, dehate, deceit, malignify; bade- 
biters, haters of GrOD, despiteful, proud, boaatei^ 
inyentors of evil things, disobedient to pannt% 
without understanding, covenant-breakers, widi- 
out natural affection, implacable, unmercifbl :" or, 
as he sums it up in another place, '* serringdiven 
lusts and pleasures, hateful and hating oas an* 
other/* 

But the greatest danger of reading such ttom 
as I have been telling you arises from this. We 
are tempted to think, when we see so much truth 
and so much beauty in the fables of a yile and 
false religion that, dler all, a man's faith cannot 
matter so very much ; that there is some truth 
in all forms of belief, and that, so long as a man 
lives a virtuous life according to his creed, it is no 
great matter what that creed is. This is a most 
dangerous error : it is worse than heresy, because, 
so to speak, it embraces all heresies. It is enough 
to remember what our Church has pronounced of 
such a doctrine. ''They also are to be held 
accursed that presume to say, that every man 
shall be saved by the law or sect which he pro- 
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fessethj so that he be diligent to frame his life 
according to that law^ and the light of nature.'^ 

From these two dangers^ that of having your 
imaginations polluted with the impure tales of 
heathen mythology, and that of being so en- 
chanted with its beauties as to forget that it was 
an accursed system, God of His great mercy de- 
Irrer yon : so giving you to separate the good from 
the evil, so totally to abhor the evil, and so to view 
the good as the remains and tradition of a higher 
and holier system, that you may walk unhurt over 
this, one of the most perilous portions of our 
great enemy's kingdom. 
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cloth, price is. 

SONGS AND BALLADS FOR MANUFACTURERS. 

Price 3d. 
SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 3d., or 2l8. per 100. 

*j|i* These may also be had, stitched together in a neat Wrapper, 

price 6d., or 5s. per dozep. 

ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. From the In- 
vasion of the Romans, to the Accession of Queen Victoria. A 
New Edition, Revised. Price 2s. 6d. 
" We can conscientiously recommend this nice little book, and we 
trust that it is the first step towards the banishment from nursery and 
school-room of those odious compilations that at present disgrace the 
name of ' ilistorles for the Young,' and which are fraught with eminent 
tlHtiffvr to the moral rectitude ot IXwa^-wYvo x*iaA. Wvcvew." — KccteMinttic, 
7eb. 1846. 
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BY THE REV. W. J. IRONS, B.D. 

ON THE WHOLE DOCTRINE OF FINAL CAUSES. 

A Dissertation in Three Parts, with an Introductory Chapter on 
the Character of Modem Deism. Demy 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

ON THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. Parochial 
Lecturbs. Demy 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 

ON THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. Parochial 

Lbctukbs. Second Series, price 48. 6d. 

LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION 

(being the "Third Sbribs of PAROCHIAL LECTURES,*') with 

a Preliminary Essay on the Teaching and Priestly Offices of 

the Church. Demy 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

" These Lectures were written, and are now published, with an earn- 

est belief that a restoration in our Church of the ' Parochial System/ 

truly so called, is not yet to be despaired of. Whatever more general 

topics, connected with so extensive a subject as the Jurisdiction of 

the Hierarchy set up by Christ on earth, have been introduced into 

these discourses, all have been made subsidiary to this one practical 

and pressing object, the development of the Christian idea of a Parish, 

and the position of the Parish in the Catholic system." — Preface. 

*^* The above Three Series may be had in one volume, price l2s. 

SHOULD THE STATE OBLIGE US TO EDUCATE ? 
A Letter to ths Right Hon. Lord John Russell. Demy 8vo., 
price 6d. 

Price 2d. each, or l4s. per 100. 

A MANUAL FOR UNBAPTIZED CHILDREN, PRE- 
PARATORY TO BAPTISM. 

A MANUAL FOR UNBAPTIZED ADULTS, PRE- 
PARATORY TO THEIR BAPTISM. 

A MANUAL FOR CHRISTIANS UNCONFIRMED; 
PREPARATORY TO CONFIRMATION AND COMMUNION. 
Fifth Edition. 



In royal l8mo. with Steel Engravings, price 58. cloth. 

LIVES OF EMINENT ENGLISH DIVINES ; contain- 
ing Bishop Andrewes, Dr. Hammond, Bishop Bull, Bishop Wilson, 
and Jones of Nayland. By the Rev. WILLIAM HENRY TEALE, 
M.A., Vicar of Roystone, Diocese of York. 

*«* This is intended as a Companion to the Author's " Lives of 
Eminent English Laymen.*' 

" We feel sure that a careful perusal of the lives before us will satisfy 
any impartial reader that he has presented to him a fair picture of the 
holy men commemorated. ...... Here we take our leave of Mr. 

Tbalb's volume, which we are glad to recommend warmly and heartily 
as an aid and a solace to the perusal of every Churchman."^ 
EccUsia»tic, 
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BY THE REV. GEORGE AYUFFE POOLE, M.A. 

TWELVE PRACTICAL SERMONS on the HOLT COM- 

MUNIOK. ISmo., 48. 6d. 

CONTEXTS. 
Skrmon I. The Dnty and Pririlege of Freqaent Commimion. 

II. The Body and Blood of Caaisr in the Lord's Snpper. 
in. The Lord's Sapper, a Feast upon the Saerifloeof Cbiut. 
IV. Forgiveness of Sins in the Loan's Saiqier. 
V. Commonion with Christ and with the »ftintw, in tiie 

LoRD*8 Sapper. 
VI. The Holy Eocbarist, the Food of th« Re su rrec U on Body. 
VII. The Lord's Sapper an AcceptaUe Tloie ot Worship. 
Vill. What is required of those who oome to ttke Lobd's 
Supper : — Repentance. 

IX. What is reqnired of those who oome to the Loan's Sap- 

per : — A Lively Fidth in God's Mercy throngh Christ. 

X. On Faith in the Promises of God made to us in the Lord's 

Supper. 
XI. What is required of those who come to the Loan's Sup- 
per : — A thankful Remembrance of the Death of CnaisT. 
XII. What is required of those who come to the Lord's Sup- 
per :— To be in Charity with all Men. 

"These Sermons have been written more than fbur years, so 
that they are necessarily free from all reference to the present 
form of the undying, bat not unchanging controversy, upon the 
solemn subject which they treat. They are, indeed, almost exclusively 
practical ; labouring^, not to prove, but to apply, the doctrine stated : 
or if to prove it, to prove it to the heart rather than the head ; rather 
to the comfort and direction of those who may be presumed to rroeire 
a Pastor's instruction with deference, than to the conviction of those 
who defer to notliing but their own wayward reason." — Pre/ace, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the First Invasion by 
the Romans to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 2 vols, cloth, Qs. 

** The author is not aware of the existence of a single HistcHy of 
England, adapted in size and pretensions to the use of the upper 
classes in schools, in which any approach is made to sound ccclesi* 
astical principles, or in which due reverence is shown to the Church 
of England, either before or after the Reformation, as a true and 
living member of the Body of Christ. He hopes that the present 
volumes will supply this deficiency, and furnish for the use of the 
learner an abstract of events necessarily short and imperfect, but 
sound and true as far as it goes, and of such a character as not to 
array ali his early impressions against the truth of history, important, 
if ever, when it touches the evidences of Christ's Presence with His 
Church, in the land of all our immediate natural, civil, ecclesiastical, 
and spiritual relations." — Preface. 



HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK, as applied 
to Ecclesiastical Purposes. Printed in square I0mo. with numerous 
Engravings, Price 38. 
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BY THE REV. JOHN FULLER RUSSELL, B.C.L. 

ANGLICAN ORDINATIONS VALID. A Refutation 
of certain Statements in the Second and Third Chapters of 
** The Validity of Anglican Ordinations Examined. By the Very 
Reverend Peter Richard Kenrick, V.6.*' Price is., or is. 4d. 
post free. 

LAYS CONCERNING THE EARLY CHURCH. Fcap. 

8vo., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

THE JUDGMENT OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 

(Posterior to the Reformation) on the Sufficiency of Holy Scrip, 
ture. and the Authority of the Holy Catholic Church in matters of 
Faith ; as contained in her authorized Formalaries, and Illustrated 
by the Writings of lier elder Masters and Doctors. With an In- 
troduction, Notes, and Appendix. 8vo., cloth, lOs. 6d. 

OBEDIENCE TO THE CHURCH IN THINGS RITUAL. 

A Sermon, preached in St. James's Church, Enfield Highway, 
8vo., price is., l2mo., price 6d. 



THE PEOPLE, EDUCATION, AND THE CHURCH. 

A Letter to the Right Rbt. thb Loan Bishop of Exetek, occa- 
sioned by a Letter of the Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., to the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. By the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER WATSON, M.A., Curate of St. John's, Cheltenham. 2/0. 

CONTENTS. 

I. The Right of the Church to be the Teacher of the Nation, a con- 
sequence of a duty she cannot transfer. 

II. The Grounds upon which Churchmen can acquiesce in assistance 
being rendered by the State to Dissenters, whether Romish or Protestant. 

III. The Past Efforts of the Church in the Cause of Education, a 
pledge of future success. 

rv. The Remedy for Present Evils to be found in a hearty Con- 
fidence in the Church as a Divine Ordinance. 

V. Financial Aspect of the Question. 

VI. Concluding Remarks. 

By the same author. 

THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN; or, Daily Meditations 
from Advent to the Close of the Christian Year. Edited by the 
Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON. Vol. I., including Advent to 
Ascension, is now ready, price 7s. 6d. 

"This work foUows the order and arrangement of the Church's 
year, and is of an eminently practical character. We can cordkdly 
recommend it to the Clergry as a most useful book for the private read- 
ing and instruction of their parishioners." — English Churchman. 



THE CHURCHMAN'S DIARY ; being an Almanack for 
the Year of Grace, 1847. Price 2d., -witbi tbs^ xissost^ KJ^tcr^rw^s^ 
to Clergymen taking a number fox ^3^tc\)DraL>a.oxL. 
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MONKS AND MONASTERIES. Being an Account of 
English Monachism. By the Rev. SAMUEL FOX, M.A., 
F.S.A. Price 56. 

Chap. CONTENTS. 

1. Introduction. 

2. Origin of Monachism. Oriental Monks. S. Antony. S. Basil. 

S. Basil's Rule. 

3. Gradual Progress of the Monastic System. Monastic Orders. 

4. British Monks. Bangor. Slaughter of the Monks at Bangor. 

S. Patrick. Aidan. Culdees. 

5. Anglo-Saxon Monks. Theodore. A Monastic Vision. Anglo. 

Saxon Monasteries. Weremouth and Jarrow. Benedict Biscop. 
Lindisfame. S.Cuthbert. Alcuin. 

6. Progress of the Monastic System in England. Whitby Abbey. 

Medeshampsted. 

7. Venerable Bede. Bede*s Letter to Ecgbert. 

8. Progress of the Monastic System under Dunstan. Donstan's 

First Visit to Glastonbury. His Dream. Edgar's Proclamation. 

9. The same subject continued. 

10. Establishment of the Benedictine Rule. S. Benedict. Extract 

from the Benedictine Rule. 

11. i£lfric and his Times. 

12. An Interior View of Domestic Life. Monastic Discipline. Mo- 

nastic Theology. Beneficial Influence of Monasteries. 
IS. Monastic Officers. Abbot. Prior. Precentor. Cellarer. Senes- 
chal]. Treasurer. Sacristan. Almoner. Kitchener. Inflrmarer. 
Porter. Refectiouer. Chamberlain. 

14. Monastic Buildings. Church. Refectory. Chapter Room. 

Dormitory. Cloister. Infirmary. Guest Hall. Locatory. 
Almonry. Library. Scriptorium. Misericord. Song.schooL 
Mint. Cells. Granges. 

15. Sketches of some of the principal English Benedictine Monas- 

teries. Glastonbury. S.Alban's. Westminster. Peterborough. 
Croyland. Abingdon. S. Edmund's, Bury. Tewkesbury. 
Chester. 

16. Monks of the Middle Ages. Ingulf. Cistercians. Cloniacs. 

Grandmontines. Carthusians. 

17. The same subject continued. Augustines. Prsemonstratensians. 

Gilbertines. Bonhommes. Nuns of Fontcvrauld. Brig^ttiue 
Nuns. 

18. Military Orders. Trinitarians. Knights of S. John of Jem. 

salem. Knights Templars. Teutonic Knights. 

19. Sketches of some of the later Monasteries. Fountains. Tlntem. 

Oseney. Stoneley. 

20. Alien Priories. 

21. Rise of the Mendicant Orders. Dominicans and Franciscans. 

Friars. Origrin of Colleges. Endowment of Colleges. 

22. Gradual Decay of the Monastic System in England. 

23. A Review of the circumstances which first indicated the over- 

throw of the Monastic System. 

24. Proceedings which occurred previously to the Dissolntdon of the 

Lesser Monasteries. 
25. Dissolution of the Les&er l&oTv«k9.teid«a. 
2ff. Dissolution of the Greater Mona»v,ex\«,%. 
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In deray 8vo., cloth, price 9s. 

TENTATIVA THEOLOGICA. Por P. Antonio 
Pbreira db Fiouerkdo. Translated from the Origrmal Portu- 
guese, hy the Rev. EDWARD H. LANDON, M.A., late of 
C.C.C., Camb. This celebrated work, written about the year 1760 
by the most learned divine whom the Portuguese Church has pro- 
duced, is a general defence of Episcopal Rights against Ultra- 
Montane usurpations. It has been translated into almost every 
European language, except English, though publicly burnt in 
Rome. 

" We think the translation of this work is good service done to the 
Church of England at the present time. Ma. Neale has prefixed a 
useful and interesting Introduction to this work, sketching the cir- 
cumstances of Pbrkira's Life, and those which led to this publication, 
which he says excited the greatest interest in Europe, and was pub- 
licly burnt in Rome."— CAm^tan Remembrancer, April, 1847> 



ECHOES FROM OLD CORNWALL. By the Rev. R. 
S. HAWKER, M.A., Vicar of Morwenstow. Handsomely printed 
in Post 8vo., price 4s., bound in cloth. 

*' These verses bear token of not having been written to order, but 
for tiie solace of the author's own feelings ; and the reader who takes 
up the ' Echoes * in search of the same calm temi>er of mind will, 
we think, not be disappointed." — Ecclesiastic. 



THE FALL OF CRCESUS. A Story from Herodotus. 

With Conversations designed to connect the Study of History 

with a belief in a Superintending Providence. By the Rev. W. 

ADAMS, M.A., Author of "The Shadow of the Cross." Foolscap 

8vo., cloth, with Map. 3s. 6d. 
'* We venture to say that the attention of no intelligent child will be 
found to flag in reading this little volume— and those who read cannot 
fail to be benefited by the simple earnest tone of the writer." —Eccle- 
siastic, February, 1846. 



ANNALS OF VIRGIN SAINTS. Selected both from 
Primitive and Mediseval Times. By a Priest of the Church of 
England. In cloth, 7s. 6d. This work is also kept, elegantly bound 
in morocco by Nichols, for Presents, price 22s. 6d. 



GUIDE TO THE CELEBRATION OF MATINS AND 

EVEN-SONG, accordmg to the Use of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, containing The Order of Daily Service, The 
Litany, and the Order for the Administration of the Holy Com- 
munion, with Plain-Tunb. By BENJAMIN JOULE, Jun., 
Honorary Chapel-Master of Holy Trinity Church, Manchester, 8cc. 
In royal 8vo.,^rice 2s., in a stiff cover. 
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COLLEGE LIFE. Letters to an Under-Graduate. By the 
Rev. THOMAS WHYTEHEAD, M.A., late FeUow of S. John's 
College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Bishop of New Zealand. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 



Letter V. The Hall. 

VI. Lecture Room. 
VII. The Library. 
VIII. College Friends. 



Lbttbk I. Origin and End of the 
Collegiate System. 
II. CoUege Discipline. 

III. College Rooms. 

IV. College Chapel. 

" To those who are in the habit of undervaluing or disregarding all 
such forces as are not reducible to statistical calculation, much of 
what I shall here say of those ttme-conseorated influences and asso- 
ciations, with which our CoUegiate Institutions are by their very 
antiquity so richly eudowcd, will probably appear visionary or fencifuL 
Let such, however, remember that there are those who believe that it 
is through the feelings more than the understanding that Uie Inner 
Man is to be reached and the soul awoke ; that the Imagination is as 
Divine a part of man as his Reason, and is that which is to be especially 
cultivated in youth." — Introduction. 

" The author of this little volume has left behind him a memory 
which must be long and dearly cherished by those who knew him, and 
be a subject of affectionate interest to many more, who are merely 
acquainted with the chief points of his short, but not unserviceable 
life. * * * And if the little book before us shall aid in produdog 
among those to whom it is addressed the tone of feeling and ttie cha> 
racter stamped upon it by its author, it will do no contemptible service 
to the Church at large." — EcclesitutiCt Jan. 1846. 



CRESSINGHAM; or, THE MISSIONARY. Foolscap 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 

'• It is a very delightful sketch of a very interesting character.**— 
English Churchmarif Dec. 17* 

" Those who have read the twenty-eighth chapter of George Her- 
bert's Country Parson, entitled * The Parson in Contempt,* or Bar- 
nabas 01ey*8 ' Apology for the Clergy,* in his preface to it, will feel 
interested in Crbssinoham, as it is calculated to remove the impres- 
sion against which those writings are directed, but the best refutation 
of which, after all, is the real exhibition of such characters as this work 
pourtrays, without exceeding the actual truth." — Gentleman^a Mag, 



A COMMENTARY ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL 
PSALMS. Chiefly from Ancient Sources. l8mo., cloth, price Is. 

" Under this modest title we have a most useful and truly religious 
realization of the Evangelical meaning of the Penitential Psalms. 
The writer has chosen for illustration the internal acts of penitence, 
and in a very able and eloquent introduction has placed ttie use of the 
Psalms in the Christian Church, and of these especially, as exponents 
of EvaogcUcal repentance, in a very clear and satisfactory light.— 
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CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH. A Volume of Plain and 
Practical Sermons. Preached in the Parish Church of Worthing, 
Sussex. By the Rev. HENRY HOPWOOD, M.A., Rector of 
Botha], Durham. Demy'Svo. Price 6s. 6d. 

Contents. — 1. The Early Fortunes of David. — 2. The Blessing of 
QoD on Public Worship.— 3. The Greatness of the Sinner's Way. — 
4. Visions of God. — 5. The Greatness of John the Baptist.— 6. The 
Greatness of the Christian Ministry. — 7. The Baptism of Suffering. — 
8. The Lost Sheep. — 9. The Pharisee and the Publican. — 10. The Gospel 
of Christ. 

By the same Author, 

ELISHA»S STAFF IN THE HAND OF GEHAZI, and 

other Sermons. l2mo., cloth, price 28. 

THE CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY. This work will be found 
to contain in a small compass, all the more interesting and im- 
portant facts of (Geography, in connexion with sound religions 
principles. Price is. stiff cloth cover. 



SERMONS PREACHED IN THE PARISH CHURCH 
OF S. GILES, CAMBRIDGE. By the Rev. EDWARD T. CODD, 
M.A., S. John's College, Cambridge, Perpetual Curate of S. James, 
Cotes Heath, Staffordshire. In l2mo., price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

"Cotes Heath is ^scattered outlying district, taken from the ex- 
tensive parish of Eccieshall. No person of property is resident in it ; 
and the population consists principally of agricultural labourers. This 
district has been, within the last few years, provided with a Church, 
a School-room, a Master's House and Garden; and there only remains 
to build a Parsonage- house. The site for this has been given by the 
principal landowner, and funds have been raised from private sub. 
scription, and other sources. The necessary amount, however, is 
still considerably deficient, and this Volume of Sermons is printed in 
the hope of aiding the erection of the Parsonage, to which object the 
entire profits will be devoted."— P/e/acc. 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF ORGANS Erected in England 
since the Restoration. (Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts, 
consisting of drawings of existing examples and designs for 
Organ Cases, by A. W. Puoin, Esq.) By a Member of tlie Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 



THE CREED AS EXTERNALLY SET FORTH AND 
ENFORCED BY THE CHURCH CALENDAR. By the Rev. 
A. J. W. MORRISON, M.A., Curate of S. lUogan, CornwaU. 
On a large sheet, for the use of Schools, price 4d., or 6d. by post. 



A FORM OF SELF-EXAMINATION. With Prayers 
Preparatory to the Holy Communion. A New ^c!il\a\^. *iA^» 
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A MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS. Being an Assis- 
tant to a Devout and Worthy Reception of THE LORD*S SUP- 
PER. Compiled from Catholic Sources. By a Parish Priest. Price 
2d. (3d. by post) or 3s. 6d. for 25, g:ilt edg^es, suitable for insertion 
in the small Prayer Books. Also, an enlariped edition, b«iatifully 
rubricated and bound, price is. 6d., or paper cover, 9d. 



PRIVATE DEVOTION ; a Short Form for the Use of 

Children. On a sheet for suspension in bed-rooms, price Id., or 
66. 6d. per 100. 



THE ORDER FOR COMPLINE, or, Prayers before 
Bed- Time. In post Svo., price 4d., in a stiff cover, or 6d. by post. 



FAMILY PRAYERS, consisting of a Selection of the 
Collects and Prayers of the Church of England. By a Graduate 
of the University of Cambridge. In royal l8mo., price is. 



OF THE DUE AND LOWLY REVERENCE TO BE 
DONE BY ALL AT THE MENTION OF THE HOLY NAME OF 
JESUS, in time of Divine Service. Price id., or 6s. 6d. per 100. 



EASY DICTATION LESSONS. In Prose and Verse, 
Original and Selected. By the Rev. B. 6. JOHNS, Normal Master, 
S. Mark's College, Chelsea. Price is. cloth, or is. 6d. by post. 

"Mr. Johns' Dictation Lbssons wiU be found an exceedingly 
useful little book in schools. Indeed we consider it impossible that 
any school can be in an efficient state where exercises of this kind 
are not largely used." — Ecclesiastic, October, 1846. 

** This little work would seem to need no further recommendation 
than that of being the result of practical and successfiil experience. 
The lessons contained in it, while abounding in lively, interesting, 
and useful matter, manifest a due regard to higher principles. The 
introductory suggestions of the author appear well worthy the atten- 
tion of all engaged in the important work of early tuition.'* — Bath 
Chronicle, 



A CATECHISM, to be learnt before the Church Cats. 
CHisM. For Infant Schools. A new edition, carefully revised, 
price Id., (2d. by post,) or 68. 6d. per lOO. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM ILLUSTRATED BY 

PASSAGES FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
the Rev, ROWLAND SMITH, M.A., formerly of S. John's Coll., 
Oxford, In stiff cover, price 4A., ox Wi. b^ \jost. 
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MONTAGUE'S (Bp.) ARTICLES OF INQUIRY PUT 
FORTH AT HIS PRIMARY VISITATION, 1638, with a Memoir. 
Small 8vo., 124 pp., 18. 6d. 



THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION VINDICATED 
FROM PRESBYTERIAN MIS-STATEMENTS. A Letter to the 
Author of a Pamphlet, entitled, "The Trae Succession : a Sermon 
preached before the London Missionary Society, May, 1846, 
by the Rev. John Cuaimino, D.D., Minister of the Scottish Na- 
tional Church, Crown Court, Little Russell Street, Covent Garden." 
By a LAYMAN OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, Author of "The 
Church and the Meeting-House." Price is. 



PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH RESTORATION. By 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN, B.A., Fellow of Trinity Coll., Oxford. 
8vo., is. 



PRACTICAL REMARKS ON SOME OF THE MINOR 
ACCESSORIES TO THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH, with 
Hints on the reparation of Altar Cloths, Pede Cloths, and 
other Ecclesiastical Furniture. Addressed to Ladies and Church- 
wardens. By GILBERT J. FRENCH. Foolscap 8vo., with 
Engravings, price 4s. boards. 



PUSEYISM NOT A POPISH BANE, BUT A CATHO- 
LIC ANTIDOTE. By Prbsbttbr Anolo-Catholicus. 8vo. 
Price 4d. ; or 6d., post Aree. A New Edition. 



WHAT SHALL BE DONE TO REGAIN THE LOST? 

or. Suggestions for the Working of Populous Parishes. Demy 
8vo., price 3d., or by post, 4d. 

A MANUAL OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION 

FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE USE. Compiled and arranged by 
the Rev. G. ARDEN, M.A., Wadham CoUege, Oxford, Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon. l8mo., doth, 2s. 6d. 



DEVOTIONS IN THE ANCIENT WAY OF OFFICES, 
with Psalms, Htmns, and Pratkrs, for every Day of the Week, 
and every Holy Day in the Year. With a Preface. By GEORGE 
HICKES, D.D. Royal l8mo., price 68. cloth, (reprinted from the 
edition of 17170 



ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. By a Layman. A new edition, re- 
vised. Price Is. l2mo., cloth. 
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POPULAR TRACTS, lUostrating the Prayer Book of Ute 
Church of England. 

Already published : 

No. I. THE BAPTISMAL SERVICES. Second 
Edition. Price Id. 

No. IL THE DRESS OF THE CLERGY, with aa 
niustration. Price 2d. 

No. III. THE BURIAL SERVICE. With an Appendix 
on Modem Burials, Monuments, and Epitaphs, containing Seven 
Designs for Headstones, and an Alphabet for Inscriptions. Price 6d. 

These Tracts are designed, as their name implies, for Thk Psoplk, 
for Clergy and Laity, for rich and poor. They may serve to remind 
the learned, as well as to instruct the ignorant. They are "wrilten in 
a spirit of the utmost attachment and obedience to the Holy English 
Church, and to that Catholick Church of which She is a Pure and 
Apostolick Branch. Their writers are independent of any party, and 
regardless of any sectarian comments. 

** This promises to be a convenient and useful series, if we may 
Judge by the first uumher,^*— English Churchman. 

The following are in preparation : 
No. IV. THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 
No. V. THE ORDINATION SERVICE. 
No. VI. THE ARRANGEMENT AND DECORATION 

OF CHURCHES. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed to the care of Ma. 
Masts Rs, Aldersgate Street, London. 



SYSTEMATIC ANALYSIS OF BISHOP BUTLER'S 

TREATISE OK the Analogy of Religiok to the Cokstitu- 
TioK OF Nature, so far as relates to Natural Religion : to which 
is added. Some Considerations on Certain Argruments therein 
advanced. By the Rev. HENRY H. DUKE, B.A., Chaplain to the 
Infirmary at Salisbury. Demy 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 



SERMONS PREACHED IN HOLY WEEK, and at 

other Seasons of the Church, by the Rev. CHARLES F. SMITH, 
Incumbent of S. John's, Pendlebury, near Manchester, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Combermere. 
Price 6s. 



THE BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH AND THE 

DUTY OF ITS MEMBERS. A Sermon, preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral at the Bishop of London's Visitation, on Wednesday, 
October 21, 1846, by the Rev. JOHN MOORE HEATH, M.A., 
F.R.A.S., Vicar of Enfield, and late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridgre. Published by Command. 8vo. Price is. 
" An able and closely reasoned vindication against the silly charge 
of zeal foi the Cinirch not being zeal for Christ." — Eccleaiasiie. 
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LAYS OF ISRAEL ; or, Tales of the Temple and the 
Cross. By AMELIA M. LORAINE. In Fcap. 8vo., neatly bound 
in cloth, price ss. 6d., morocco, 68. 

' ** These ' Lays,* blending the most beautifol pathos, -with the most 
genaine piety, teem, even to overflowing, with touches of true poetry 
— the heart's sweetest inspiration. It is long since we have met with 
such a poetic garland, of such rare fragrance and beauty. — Naval and 
Military Gazette, April 17, 1847. 

"Admirable in its design, and in its execution much surpassing 
mediocrity, this little volume of poems deserves, and will receive, a 
welcome from all but very hard-hearted critics. Although intended 
principally for the young, many of the poems are of a nature to 
interest all, and have considerable merit." — Oxford and Cambridge 
Review, June, 1847. 



THE ISLAND CHOIR; OR, THE CHILDREN OF 

THE CHILD JESUS. ISmo., Price 6d. 



THE JUDGMENT OP GOD IN THE RECENT 
FAILURE OF ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL MEANS OF SUB- 
SISTENCE IN THIS COUNTRY. A Sermon preached in St. 
Andrew's Chapel, Aberdeen, Nov. 4, 1846. By CHARLES 
WA6STAFF, M.A. Cantab., Junior Minister. Svo., 4d. 



GOD»S THREATENINGS FOR OUR SINS : a Sermon 
preached on Sunday, October 11 th, the Eighteenth Sunday after 
Trinity ; with a Preface, on the present Spiritual Condition of the 
Manufacturing Districts. By the Rev. CHARLES FELTON 
SMITH, B.A., of Queen's College, Cambridge; Incumbent of 
Peudlebury, near Manchester, and Domestic Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Lord Viscount Combermere. Svo. Price is. 



LETTER ON THE SCOTTISH COMMUNION OF- 
FICE. (Reprinted from The Englieh Churchman, and revised by 
the author.) With Authorities for the Statements in the Letter, and 
showing the Principle on which those Statements are founded. 
By a Pribst of tub Church in Scotland. Price 4d., or 6d. 
by Post. 



A LITURGY FOR A VILLAGE SCHOOL, compUed for 
the use of Shbnstonb National School, Diocese of Lichfield. 
In stiff cloth cover, price 6d., or lOd. by post. 



JESUITISM IN THE CHURCH. A Brief Address to 
Churchmen, pointing out the true quarter in which, if anywhere, 
we are now to look for it. Price id., or 78. per lOQ, 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE CHURCH BELLS. 

Ynttk Practical Suggestions concerning them. By WALTER 
BLUNT, M.A. a Priest of the English Church. 8to., price Od., or 
8d. by post. 

By the same author, 

CONFIRMATION, OR THE LAYING ON OF HANDS, 

CatedieticaUy explained according to the Fbrmularies of tiie 
English Chiurch. In l3mo., price Sd., or 21s. per leo. 

CONFIRMATION. Qaestions and Answers on Confirma- 
tion. Price One Penny, or 68. per hundred for dlstributioB. 



A LETTER UPON THE SUBJECT OF CONFIR- 
MATION, addressed to the ** Little Ones" of his Flock. By an 
English Priest. Price 6d. ; or 6s. per dozen. 



HOLY TIMES AND SCENES. By the Rev. JOHN 
STANLEY TUTE, B.A, of S. John's Ck>Ilege, Cambridge. In 
small 870., price Ss., doth. 

By the same Author. 

THE CHAMPION OF THE CROSS. An Allegory. 

l2mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 



THE ECCLESIOLOGIST'S GUIDE TO THE DEANE- 
RIES or BRISLEY, HINGHAM, and BRECCLES, in NORFOLK, 
together with Waxton and FLegg Deaneries, and Uiat part of 
Cnm'wicke Deanery comprised in the Hundred of South Greenhoe 
in the same county ; to which is appended a Paper on the Hamlet 
Churches of Norwich. Part I., price is. 6d. 



THE ECCLESIOLOGIST'S GUIDE to the CHURCHES 
within a Circuit of Seven Miles round Cambridge. With Intro- 
ductory Remarks. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. Price 28. 



CATHOLIC REASONS FOR REJECTING THE MO- 
DERN PRETENSIONS AND DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ROME. By the Rey. CECIL WRAY, M.A.. Incumbent of 
S. Martin's, Liverpool. Fourth Thousand. Price 2d., oi 148. 
per 100. 



CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE SCHOOLMASTER'S 
OFFICE, considered in an Address to the Teachers of the Moral 
and Industrial Training Schools of the Manchester Poor Law 
Union, at Swinton. By the Rev. W. B. FLOWER, B.A., S. James's, 
JS!of eid Highway. Price 6d. 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments and other Ceremonies of the Chorch ac- 
cording to the use of the Charch of England ; together with the 
Psalter or Psalms of David, Pointed as they- are to be Sang or Said 
in the Churches : and the Form and Manner of Making, Ordain- 
ing, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. Small 
folio, (Pickering's Edition,) handsomely printed in ISIactt letter, 
with the Rubrics in red, price d£'4. 4s. in boards. 

Another Copy, handsomely bound in hogskin back, and solid oak 
sides, with engraved brass corners and bosses, price d^l2. 12s. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, with Musical 
Notes ; to which is added, 1 . Copious Appendix, containing the 
Music of Mbrbrckk*s Commok Pbaibr noted, as used in the 
First Book of Edward VI. — 2. The Communion Office of the 
CuuRCH IN ScoTLANn. — A Dissertation on Plain Tune and the 
Gregorian Chant. Edited by W. DYCE, Esq., M.A. The book 
is printed in Old English Type, in black and red, with engraved 
borders, and may be had either iu boards or in various antique 
bindings, suitable for Church Desks and Altars. In one handsome 
4to. volume, price ^3. I5s. 

Another Copt, handsomely bound in red morocco, after a design 
by a Member of the Ecdesiological Society, price jS5. 

Bibles and Prater Books of various sizes for Chiurch or private use, 
in plain and handsome antique bindings. 



CEMETERY BURIAL ; OR SEPULTURE, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. By GEORGE MILNER, a Director of the Hull 
General Cemetery Company. Second Edition. Price is. 



THE PRESENT SCARCITY A SPECIAL CALL TO 
OBSERVE THE ROGATION DAYS. NELSON on the Rogation 
Fast, and a Sermon for Rogation Sunday by a Country Clergyman. 
Edited with some prefatory remarks by CHARLES MILLER, M. A., 
Vicar of Horlam. Price Sd. 



ECCLESIASTICAL RESTORATION AND REFORM. 

Considerations and Practical Suggestions on Church Rates,— Parish 
Officers, — Education of the Poor,— Cemeteries. In demy 8vo., 
price is. 6d., or 2s. by post. 



LETTER TO THE LANDOWNERS OF THE 

DIOCESE OF HEREFORD, on the prospect of a further Appeal 
for the Restoration of the Cathedral Church. By ROBERT BID- 
DULPH PHILLIPPS, of Longworth, Esq., M.A., Member of the 
Ecdesiological late Cambridge Camden and Oxford Architectaral 
Societiesr 8vo. Price is. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES ON THE CONTI- 
NENT. By GEORGE TRUEFITT, Architect. Sixty Engrayed 
Subjects in Demy 4to., price lOs. 6d.» bovuid la doth. 

AN ORDER OF ANTHEMS, selected from the New 
Version of the Psalter. By the Rev. MACKENZIE WALCOTT, 
M.A., Curate and Lecturer of St. Andrew's, Enfield, Middlesex, 
that may be followed in Parish Choirs, and places where they 
sing, on all Sundays and Holy Days and Evens obsenred in the 
Church of England. On a Sheet, price 8d. 



A SERMON ON THE SACRIFICE ON EASTER DAY. 

Turned into English from the Anglo-Saxon of iBUric, some time 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Price 8d. 



General Literature, 



A LIST OF THE MONUMENTAL BRASSES RE- 
MAINING IN ENGLAND, arranged according to Counties, with 
Chronological Index. Demy 8?o., price 5s. 

*«* This work may also be had bound for the pocket, and inter- 
leaved with ruled paper, for notes or additions. Price 88. 6d. 



PETER PLATTIN ; OR, THE LITTLE MINERS. A 
Fairy Tale. By the Rev. W. GRESLEY. CuU. Price 4d., stiff cover. 



LITTLE ANNIE AND HER SISTERS. By E. W. H. 
Printed on Tinted Paper, with a beautiful Frontispiece, embossed 
cloth, gilt edges. Price is. 6d. — Watered Coral Paper, is. 

The incidents of this little work are Facts, and relate to a Family 
now moving in the highest circle of Society. 

" The production of a pure-minded and accomplished woman, this 
sweet little tome is a fit offering for the young. The narrative respect- 
ing Visooimtess Cremome, the granddaughter of William Penn, and 
that referring to Penn himself, are fine specimens of simple, yet elegant 
diction. The account of Windsor Castle, too, is very pretty. The work 
is quite a h^on,**—Lieerarp Gazette. 



ASLAUGA AND HER KNIGHT. An Allegory. From 
the German of the Baron de la Motte Fouqu^. A new Trans- 
lation. In iSmo. doth, price is. fid. 



CLAVIS BOTANICA. A Key to the Study of Botany ; on 
the System arranged by Liknaus. Fourth Edition, in post 24mo., 
elegantly printed on tinted paper, Nv\\i!h. Co\q\)x«A. YrooiiBQlece. i s. 
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THE OLD PLAY-GOER. By WILLIAM ROBSON. 

Post 8vo.» price 78. 6d. cloth. 

**The deep impressions of these excellent actors which I received 
in my yoath, I am afraid may have drawn me into the common foible 
of us old fellows, which is a fondness and perhaps a tedious partiality 
for the pleasures we have formerly tasted* and think are now fiUling 
off, because we can no longer enjoy them. If, therefore, I lie under 
the suspicion, though I have related nothing incredible or out of the 
reach of a good jadg:e*s conception, I must appeal to those few who 
are aftout my own age, for the truth and likeness of these theatrical 
portraits.** — Collby CiBBBa*s Apology, 

'*This is one of the most agreeable, amusing, and well written 
narratives we are acquainted with.** — Gentteman'a Magazine. 

** Mr. Robson's admiration of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons is an 
echo of our own. In fact, in reading his work, we have lived over 
again our own play- going days. Interspersed with his reminiscences 
are many excellent and judicious reflections upon the drama, the 
stage, and theatrical matters generally. The volume, wliich is dedi- 
cated to Charles Kemble, is written in a spirited and vigorous style.** 
— John Bull. 



LESSONS ON THE GLOBES, on a Plan entirely new, 
in which, instead of being separately studied, they are taken 
together in Illustration of Terrestrial and Celestial Phsenomena : 
with Original Familiar Explanations of the ever- varying circum- 
stances of our Planet and the Solar System generally. Illustrated 
by Fifty-eight Engravings on Wood. By T. H. HOWE. Demy 
l2mo., price 6s. 

*«* The Memoranda in Verse, originally appended to this work, 
are now published separately, price 6d. 

" In regard to the correctness and profimdity of its views, the book 
is vastly superior to the works, upon the same subject, which I have 
known.*' * * * "I have no doubt that it is really a very 
much more correct and learned book than books with the same object 
usually are."— G. B. Airt, Esq., Astronomer Royai. 

** It appears to contain a great variety of Problems and Illustrations ; 
and I have no doubt it will prove useful to the Youthful Student.** — 
Sir John F. W. Hbrschbl, F.R.S., &c. 

*' I consider it to be by far the best work of the kind that has ever 
been offered to the public, both in its arrangement and subject matter : 
it is clear, simple, and correct.'* — Frbd. W. Simms, Esq., F.G.S., 
(late of the Royal Obaeroatorp.) 

A KEY TO THE LESSONS ON THE GLOBES. Bound in Leather, 
price 3s. 6d. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR SCI- 
ENTIFICALLY AND PRACTICALLY ARRANGED; with 
Examination Paper and Appendix. By Samuel Charlton, B.A., 
of S. John's College, Cambridge. In l8mo., price is. 6d. cla>^. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS classed under heads, and 
interspersed with History andGBNBRAL Invormation. Adi^^ted 
for the Use of Classes in Ladiss' and Qsntlsmrn's Schools, 
and to the purposes of Private Teaching. By J. BEZANT. 
Teacher of Geography, the Classics, Mathematics, &c Demy 
ISmo., strongly hound, price 28. 

A KBY to the above, price 28. bound in Leather. 

A TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OP JHE 

FINE APPLE ; with an account of the various modes adofrted by 
the most Eminent Growers, and also of the Author's Method of 
Growing the Vine and tlie Cucumber in the same Hoose; a 
Description of the Pine Stove used at Thomfield, and a Plan for 
the Construction of Hothouses, to combine the Culture of these 
Plants ; with Receipts for the Destruction of the Insects peculiar 
to them. By JossPH Hamilton, Gkurdenerto F. A. Phiufs, Esq., 
Thomfield, near Stockport. Second edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with Drawings of Stoves, &c., price 6s. 



THE ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COPYING BOOK. 

Extra size large post 4to., containing 240 leaves. Price, com- 
plete, with Ink, Sponge Box, &c., lOs. od. 

The attention of the Clbrot, Merchants, Bankkrs, Provsssors, 
Authors, and every class of Traoksmkn, is called to this unique 
Article ; the simple construction of which enables any person to take 
a Copy of his Letters or other Memoranda instantiy, without the 
trouble attending the Copying Press. It will be of peculiar advantage 
to Principals by enabling them to take thetr own copies of all private 
Letters and Papers. 



STRANGER'S GUIDE TO PARIS. 

SINNETT'S PICTURE OF PARIS & ITS ENVIRONS: 

comprising a Description of the Public Buildings, Parks, Churches, 
&c. ; necessary information on starting; and Notices of the various 
Routes from the Coast. With a New Map, containing bird*s eye 
Views of Public Buildingrs, and references to the principed Streets, 
Railway Stations, &c. Price 5s. strongly bound. 



A NEW PLAN OF PARIS, with References to all the 
streets, Squares, &c., and Engravings of the Public Buildings in 
their respective situations, by which the Stranger is g^rcatiy 
assisted in travelling through the Suburbs. Price 2s. 



MEMORIALS OF THE HIGHGATE CEMETERY. 

With an Introductory Essay on Epitaphs and Gravestone Poetry. 
Id royal J8mo., with Engravings, price is. 
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A HAND-BOOK FOR VISITORS TO THE KENSAL 
GREEN CEMETERY. By Bbnjamin Clark. In royal ISmo., 
in a neat cover, with Four Engravings, price is. 

This publication contains more than a hundred references to persons 
of difirserent ranks buried in this Cemetery, besides a series of biogra- 
phical sketches connected with several of them. A Ground Plan of the 
Cemetery is also given, and a list of the Charges, Fees, and Regular 
tions, as issued by the Directors. 



EVENINGS IN THE PYRENEES, comprising the Stories 
of Waaderers from many I^ands. Edited and arranged by Sklina 
BuNBURY, Author of *• Rides in the Pyrenees," ** Combe Abbey," 
&c. Post 8vo., with Engravings, price 58., handsomely bound. 

" Miss BuNBURT writes well, because she thinks correctly } and 
there is often as much vigour as of beauty in her descriptions. We 
wish that we could spare room for one of her stories entire, because 
to separate a portion from any is to do justice neither to the tale nor 
to our readers ; but this is manifestly impossible. We must, therefore, 
be content to recommend the entire series to all who desire to spend 
an hour pleasantly ; and we venture to predict that none, who act 
upon the hint now given will charge us with having deceived them.** 
— Fraser*s Magazine. 

** We have not forgotten the nnlooked-for gratification we derived 
from a perusal of Miss Bunburt's Rides in the Pjfren^es. And what 
was then one of our observations ? — ' Every thing that Miss Bunburt 
says or does is perfectly and gracefully feminine.* We repeat this 
observation with reference to the charming volume now before us.. 

Half-a-dozen tales, greatly varied in character, yet all of 

them more or less replete with strong, startling, high, and well-sus- 
tained dramatic interest. If there be one quality in which, more than 
another. Miss Bunbury excels, it is that of heart-appealing pathos.*'-— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 



MENTAL EXERCISES FOR JUVENILE MINDS. Bv 

Eliza Wakefield. Demy 18mo., strongly bound. Second Edi- 
tion, price 28. With the Key, 28. 6d. The Key separate, 6d. 

" The exercise of our powers is ever attended with a degree of plea- 
sure, which, once tasted, usually operates as a sufficient stimulus to a 
repetition of the effort. This holds good in an especial manner with 
respect to the mental powers ; the delight accompanying the discovery 
of truth, the legritimate object of their slctivity, invariably disposes, par- 
ticularly in children, to renewed search, and imparts a dissatisfaction 
with all t^t is not convincingly true.** — Preface. 



AN INQUIRY RELATIVE TO VARIOUS IMPORTANT 
POINTS OF SEAMANSHIP, considered as a Branch of Practical 
Science. By Nicholas Tinmouth, Master Attendant of Her 
Majesty's Dock-yard at Woolwich. 8vo., cloth, with Engravings, 
price 5s. 6d. 
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FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES FROM HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY* AND BIOGRAPHY. Second Series. Demy 
ittmo., booud in cloth. Price is 6d. 

THE YOUNG NURSE»S GUIDE ; or, INSTRUCTIONS 

UPON THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK. Bf 

JosBPH Curtis, M.R.C.S., F.Z.S., one of the Snrreons of the 

Parish of St. Pancras. Royal l8mo., cloth boards, price Ss. 

** Many persons accustomed to sickness, may feel inclined to langfa 

at the simplicity of some of the author's obserrations; bat it most be 

recollected that he has written for the benefit of noYices, and has not 

thought it beneath him to enter into any details, by means of which 

he might relieve the perplexity of their situation.*' 

By the same Author, 
ADVICE TO YOUNG MARRIED WOMEN, and those 
who have the Management oi the Ltino-in Room, npon the 
General Treatment of Females during Prsonancy and Con- 
riNSMs>rT. Second Edition. Price is. 
'*Thi8 will be found an excellent little work. The instmctionB 
given are simple and impressive, and. if duly attended to, will prevent 
innumerable * ills that flesh is heir to.* The pemsal of this little 
work will, moreover, save parties from the tricks and expenses of 
quackery.*' 



LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

OF MIDWIFERY. By Jambs BLUNnxLL, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer on Midwifery and Physiology at Guy's Hospital. Edited by 
Charlss Sbvsrn, M.D., Registrar of the Medical Society of 
London. Royal 18mo., neatly bound in cloth. Price 6s. 



INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENT FOR ALL SEASONS. 

THE MUSES' RESPONSE, a Conversational Game. ** A 
set of Orient Pearls at random strung." Selected by the Misses 
Price. Price 8s. 6d. 

The object of these Cards is to lead to rational amusement and 
intellectual conversation. 



FORMS OF WILLS, with FuU Inetnictions for Legal Exe- 
cution. Lithographed on extra thick laid foolscap paper. 

No. 1. A Devise of Property absolutely, fid. 

No. 2. A Devise of Property to Executors in trust to be sold, and to 
pay proceeds, &c., 6d. 

No. 3. A Devise of Property to Executors in trust, and to pay pro- 
ceeds to Testator's Children, with provision for maintenance during 
minority of Children, and Clauses for appointment of New Trustees. 
8d. ^ 

No. 4. A Defise of Property to Wife for life, and, after her death, to 
ChUdren absolutely, 6d. ' 
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Cfte Subenile €ttfflfel&matt*0 iilirarp* 

EDITED BY THE 

REV. JOHN FULLER RUSSELL, B.C.L., 

INCUMBENT OF S. JAMBS*S, BNFIKLD. 



Under this title a Series of Works has been published, which, -while 
maintaining the same principles as those of the popular collection, 
entitled "Thb Englishman's Library," are adapted to a younger 
class of readers. The original Proprietor having transferred his in- 
terest in the Series to another Publisher, and a previous change of 
Editorship having also taken place, it is thought desirable to announce 
to the Subscribers that, in the future volumes, the same principles will 
be strictly adhered to, which have obtained for ** Thb Librart" so 
much favour. It will be the aim of the present Editor to put forth such 
Works only as shall tend to develope with simplicity and integrity Uie 
youthful English Churchman's character; and he is happy in being 
able to state that he has succeeded in retaining the valuable assistance 
of several of the former Contributors (including the late respected 
Editor), and also in securing the aid of others in all respects qualified 
for such an undertaking. 

I. TALES of the VILLAGE CHILDREN. By the Rev. F. 

E.PAGET. First Series, including "The Singers," "The Wake," 
"The Bonfire," "Beating the Bounds," "Hallowmas Eve," 
" A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk." 2nd Edition. 18mo., 
with numerous cuts, neatly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
*»* For School Rewards, &c., the Tales may be had in a packet, 

sorted, price 2s., or 4d. each. 

II. THE HOPE of the KATZEKOPFS. A Fairy Tale. 
Illustrated by Scott. Cloth, 2s. fid. Second Edition. With a 
Preface by the Author, the Rev. F. E. PAGET. 

III. HENRI de CLERMONT; or, the Royalists of La 
Vendue. A Tale of the French Revolution. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM GRESLEY. With cuts, cloth, 28. 

IV. POPULAR TALES from the German, including 
Spindler's S. Stlvbstbr's Night; Hauflfs Cold Hbart, &c. 
With cuts, from Franklin. Cloth, is. fid. 

V. TALES of the VILLAGE CHILDREN. By the Rev. 
F. E. PAGET. Second Series, containing "Merry Andrew," 
Parts I. and II., " The Pancake Bell," " The April Fool." Second 
Edition. With cuts, cloth, 28. fid. 

VL THE TRIUMPHS of the CROSS. Tales and Sketches 
of Christian Heroism. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE. 2nd Edition. 
Cloth, price 2s. 
CoNTBNTs.— The Dream of S. Perpctua. — The Legend of S. Dorothea. 
—The Cross of Constantine.— The Death of Arius.-^The Siege of 
Nisibis.— The Death of Julian.— S. Martin's Pine.— The Sack of Fun. 
chal.— The Battle of Varna.— The Martyn ot X^X'EoxvtKi.-^YLXifc'^sjwK^^ 
at Eyam.— Erick's Grave.— The Helm^mim. ol Va5fca'8A^« 
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VII. EARLY FRIENDSHIP; or, the Two Catechumens. 
Cloth, price Is. 6d. 

VIII. THE SWEDISH BROTHERS. Cuts, price Is. 6d. 
cloth. 

IX. THE CHARCOAL BURNERS. Cloth, price Is. 6d. 

X. LUKE SHARP ; or, Knowledge without Religion. 
A Tale of Modem Education. By the Rev. F. £. PAGET. Price 
28. 6d. 

XL GODFREY DAVENANT ; A Tale of School Life. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM E. HEYOATE, M.A. 

**We question whether a more healthy, impressive, and earnest 
work has i^peared in that useful series. We do not know one which 
we could more heartily recommend for senior boys. The admonitions 
of Dr. Wilson, the head master of the school— an orthodox Dr. Arnold, 
— and the example and counsel of Barrow, his most exemplary pupil, 
cannot fail to have a beneficial influ^ice upon all except the positively 
vicious, debased, and callous." — English Churchman, 

XII. LAYS OF FAITH AND LOYALTY. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon CHURTON, M.A., Rector of Crayke. Price 28. 

Contents.— The Little Martyr.— Alaric the Gk)th. — Narses. — Tlie 
Caliph and his Physician. — Saint Edmund of East Anglia. — A Story of 
Saint Olave.— The Cid and his Creditors. — The Cid and Don Martin of 
Asturia.— The Brothers of Norway. — Saint Bernard's younger Bro- 
ther. — Walter Espec. — Hand and Glove.— Margaret Bisset. — The Boy 
of Navarre.— The Battle of Varna.— Lord Strafford.— Sampson Hor- 
ton.— Elizabeth Stuart. 

XIII. TRIUMPHS OF THE CROSS. Part IL Chris- 
TiAN Enouranck. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A., price 
2s. 

Contents. — ^The Thundering Legion. — The Statues of Antioch. — 
The Com Ship.— The Defence of Porto Santo. — The Loss of the Con- 
ception.— The Eclipse of Pekin.— The Martyrs of the Alpujarras. The 
Battle of Lepanto.— The Tiger of Lahore.— The Bridge House. — The 
Sure Wall.— The Rocks of Minebead.— The Park Stream. 

** Mr. Neale has favoured us with a second part of Tex Trivmpbs 
OP THE Cross, and a charming little volume it is. ... We do think 
that the service done to the cause of truth by a careful and Judicious 
selection and publication of such stories as the latter ones, especially, 
of this series is very considerable.'*— £cc/e«t'a«<tc, June, 1846. 

XIV. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Carefully compiled x including the 
Latest Discoveries, and a Chapter on Ecclesiastical Geography. 
By the Rev. H. HOPWOOD, M.A. With a Map coloured to 
show the Christian, Heathen, and Mahometan Countries, Rng^iyh 
PoBsesaioan, &c. Price 28. 6d. 

" We are indebted to Mr. Hovwoon tox «xi* lutroduction to the study 
of Modem Geography,' which apipeaxft to xk&iax «a^«iSskX\i:k%sc^\Qaxi]iia] 
of the kind yet In existence."— Bcclcsiastic, ^e^.\%AR. 
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XV. COLTON GREEN. A Tale of the Black Country, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY. Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents.— 1. Oakthorpe Parsonage; the Inmates ; the Guests.— 
2. The Youngr Tourists ; a. Few Characteristics. — 3. The First Even- 
ing; the Village ; the Distant Fires.— 4. Dudley Castle ; some Account 
of its History and Peculiar Situation.— 5. An Adventure with the 
Colliers. — 6. A New Acquaintance; a Visit to a Coal-pit. — 7. Mr. 
Everard's Opinion of the Colliers.— 8. A Catastrophe, and its Results. 
— 9. Pros and Cons. — 10. Mr. Hopkins. — 11. Mr. Sternhold.— 12. The 
Agent; the Architect; the Plan of the Church. — 13. How to raise 
Funds ; Mr. Barnaby Batkin ; Church Building in ancient days. — 14. 
What Style is the New Church to be ?— 15. One Good Reason for being 
a Member of the Church of England. — 16. Good Resolutions tested. 
17. A Tempting Offer.— 18. Thoughts on the Church Service.— 19. 
The Consecration. — 20. Conclusion. 

" The able and excellent author displays the closest intimacy with 
the people and the circumstances about which he writes." — Morning 
Post. 

" We admire this little volume greatiy ourselves. We know it to 
have been admired by others ; and we have no fear but that such of our 
readers as procure it wiU readily fall in witii our opinions.'* — Theologian. 

XVI. A HISTORY OF PORTUGAL from its erection 
into a separate kingdom to the year 1836. Price 2s. 6d. 

" Every one who reads it will flnfl himself irresistibly carried on to 
the end." — Ecclesiastic. 

XVII. POYNINGS. A Tale of the Revolution. Price 2s. 6d. 
•* A spirited and«tirring Tale of the Revolution."— £cc/e«ia«<tc. 

XVIII. THE MANGER OF THE HOLY NIGHT. 

with the Talb of thk Princb Schreimund and thb Princess 
ScHWBiosTiLLA. From the German of Guido Gorrrs. By 
C. E. H., Morwenstow. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. 
" This is a nice Christmas Tale, with a good moral. The Introduc- 
tion is beautifiiUy written." — English Churchman. 



The following are in preparation, and nearly ready : 

A LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By the Editor. 

A HISTORY OF SPAIN. By the Rev. BENNETT G. JOHNS, 
S. Mark's College, Chelsea. 

A HISTORY OF FRANCE, By the Rev. JOSEPH HASKOLL, B.A. 

A HISTORY OF GERMANY. By the Rev. A. J. HOWELL, M.A. 

A HISTORY OF HOLLAND. By the Rev. E. H. LANDON, M.A. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. 

A HISTORY OF ROME. By the Rev. SAMUEL POX, M.A.. P.S.A. 

STORIES FROM HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY, for the Use of Christian 
Children. 

STORIES FROM THE CHRONICLERS, [from Froissart,] Illus- 
trating the History, Manners, and Customs of* the Times of 
Edward III. By the Rev. HENRY P. DUNSTER, M.A. 

TALES OF FAITH AND PROVIDENCE., li^ >Ctta ^«^."^.^' 
FLOWER, B.A. 



Workg im the Press. 

SKETCHES OF CONTIXEXTAL ECCLESIOLOGY.— 



%T the BcY. BK%sKnvK Wsn, XJU of Ttmakj Gollesc^ Cun- 



RE3IARKS OX CHRISTIAN GRAVESTONES, with 
WortdAC Dnvi^s. Bj the Eer. BCCLES J. CARTER, M JL, 
of EjLcttf O^Ucsc, Oxford, Minor CuMB of Bristol CathednL 



VISITATIO INFIRMORUM; or. Offices for the Clergy 
in Directing, C omiu t ti ng, and Prayiap with the Sick. Compiled 
froai Authorized Socrces. With an introdactioo. By WILLIAM 
H. COPE, M.A^ Minor Cmoo and librarian of S. Peter's, West- 
min ster, and Cbafriain to tiie Westminster Uo^ntal; and HENRY 
STRETTON, M Jk., Corate of Chideock, IHocese of Samm, late Se- 
nior Astistant Curate d S. Paul's, Kniglitsfaridge. 



REPRINT OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
of 1661, according: to tiie Sealed Copg in the Tower of London. 
In small Svo., to be handsomely printol in red and black, with the 
old Elzevir type, forming a suitable volome for a Clergyman's use 
either ia the desk or closet. 



THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN ; or, DaUy Meditetions 
f^om Advent to the Close of the Christian Year. Edited by the 
Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON. Vol. II. 

Also, by the same Author, 

THE CHURCHMAN IN FAMILY PRAYER ; or, Offices 
of Devotion for Use in Christian Families : adapted to the Cycle 
of the Christian Year. 

*«* These Manuals are compiled and arrang^ed on the Model of the 
Hook of Common Prayer. 

A CATECmSU ON THE COMMON PRAYER. Part II. 

Also, a Nkw 'Editiois ol Y va-t I. 



PUBLICATIONS 

r OP THB 



JOSEPH MASTERS, ALDERSGATE STREET, 
^^ublis^cr to tf^e SocUtg. 

A Hand-Book of English Ecclesiology. 

In Demy 18mo., price 7s. 

A Few Words to Churchwardens 

On Churches and Church Ornaments. No. I. Suited to Country 
Parishes. Now ready, the Fourteenth Edition, revised. Price 3d., 
or 21s. per hundred. 

A Few Words to Churchwardens 

On Churches and Church Ornaments. No. II., Suited to Town or 
Manufacturing Parishes. Sixth Edition. Price 3d. 

A Few Words to Church-Builders. 

Third Edition, entirely rewritten. Price Is. 

Appendix to the former Editions of a ** Few 

Words to Church-Builders'* j containing Lists of Models for Wm- 
dows. Fonts, and Rood-screens. Price 6d. 

A Few Words to Parish Clerks and Sextons. 

Designed for Country Parishes. A Companion to the " Few Words 
to Churchwardens." Second Edition. Price 2d. 

A Few Words to Churchwardens; 

Abridged from the Two Tracts so named. Third Edition. On a 
sheet, for distribution, or suspension in Vestry- Rooms. 

Advice to Workmen employed in Restoring a 

Church. New Edition. On a Sheet, for distribution, or suspen- 
sion in Vestry-Rooms. 

Advice to Workmen employed in Building a 

Church. New Edition. On a sheet, for distribution, or suspoi- 
sion in Vestry- Rooms. 

Church Enlargement and Church Arrangement. 

Price 6d. 
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The History and Statisticks of Pues. 

Fourth Editiau, corrected, with very many additions. 28. 6d. 

A Supplement to the First and Second Editions 

of *' The History of Paes," containing the additionalmatter inserted 
in the Third Edition. Price is. 

Twenty-four Reasons for getting rid of Church 

Paes. Ninth Edition. Price Id. each* or 6s. per 100. 

An Argument for the Greek Origin and Meaning 

of the Monogram I H S. Price is. 6d. 

On the History of Christian Altars. 

A Paper read before the Cambridge Camden Society, Nov. 28, 1844. 
Price 6d. Second Edition. 

Church Schemes; 

Or Forms for the classified description of a Church. Fdnrteenth 
Edition, Folio : for rough copies, od. per score to Members ; is. per 
score to Non- Members. — Ito : for transcription, is. per score to 
Members ; 2s. 6d. per score to Non-Members. 

The Orientator. 

A Simple Contrivance for ascertaining the Orientation of Churches. 
In a case, with Directions for use and Catalogue of Saints* Days. 
Price 2s. 

The Report of the Society for 1846 ; 

Together with a List of the Members, Laws, &c., of the Society. 
Price 1 s. (This exhibits a general view of the constitution, objecte, 
and operations of the Society.) 

[Copies of the Reports for 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, ^nd 1844, may 

still be had.] 

The Transactions of the Cambridge Camden Society. 

Part I. A Selection from the Papers read before the Society at the 
Meetings 1840-41. Royal 4to. Price 5s. 6d. 

Contents: 1. On S. Peter's Church, Cambridge. 2. On Chantry 
Altars. 3. On the Crypts of London, Part l. 4. On the Crypts oi 
London, Part 2. 5. On the restoration of S. Nicolas, Old Shoreham, 
Sussex. 6. On S. Appoline's Chapel, Guernsey. 7. On an expedition 
to Little GJdding, Himts. 8. On the Tower of S. Benedict's Church, 
Cambridge. 9. On the ChxucYiof ^.yLicYv&elthe Archang^,Guems^. 
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The Transactions of the Cambridge Camden Society. 

Part II. A Selection from the Papers read before the Society at 
the Meetings 1841-42. Royal 4to. Plates. 6s. 

CoNTKNTS : 10. On the Ecclesiologry of Argyllshire, No. 1, (Intro- 
dnctory.) 11. On the Ecclesiology of Argyllshire, No. 2, (Parochial 
Chapels.) 12. On the Ecclesiology of Argyllshire, No. 3, (Cathedral 
Churches.) 13. On Foliated Wooden Roofs. 14. On the Original 
Cappings of Norman Towers. 

The Transactions of the Cambridge Camden Society. 

Part III. A Selection from the Papers read at the Ordinary Meet- 
ings in 1843-45. Royal 4to. Price 7s. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS : 15. On the Chnrch of S. Mary, Astbury, Cheshire. l6. On 
the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Argyllshire, No. 4, (Religious Houses.) 
17* On the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Argyllshire, No. 5, (Stone 
Crosses.) 18. On the Ecclesiastical Antiquitiea of Arg^^llshire, No. 6, 
(Sepulchral Monuments.) 19. On Vaulting. 20. On the adaptation of 
Pointed Architecture to Tropical Climates. 21 . On the Ecclesiology of 
Madeura. 22. On the Study of Gothic Mouldings. 23. On the Church 
of S. Mary the Virgnai, commonly called Great S. Mary's, Cambridge. 
24. Documents from the Parish Register of Steeple Ashton, Wilts. 25. 
The Consecrations of S. Sampson, S. Philip, and S. Saviour, Guernsey. 

Notices and Illustrations of the Churches of Cam- 

bridgeshure and the Isle of Ely. Nos. I. to VII., containing 
Accounts of the Churches of S. Andrew, Cherry-Hinton j SS. 
Mary and Michael, Tnunpingtonj S. Andrew, Histon; S. Mary, 
Harleton ; All Saints, Haslingfield j — with Lithographic Views, 
Ground Plans, numerous Woodcuts, and Ecclesiological and Anti- 
quarian Descriptions.— Price 38. 6d. each Number, with Plaftes on 
tinted paper, and a rubricated marg^ ; 2s. 6d. plain. 

Working Drawings of the Middle-Pointed Chancel 

of All Saints, Hawton, Nottinghamshire. Engraved in Outline by 
Mr. J. Lb Kbux, Sen. Atlas folio, jfi'l. 6s. (To Members, jSI. Is.) 

This work contains Plans, Sections, and Elevations of one of the 
finest specimens of Parochial Pointed Architecture in the kingdom. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Some Account of the Church and its Restoration, with an audited 
Statement of the Treasurer's Account. Price 6d. 

An Exterior View of the Same (as restored by the 

Cambridge Camden Society.) India Paper, 2s. 6d. 

The Interior of S. Sepulchre's, Cambridge : 

Taken immediately after its Restoration. A Tinted Lithograph. 
Price IS. 
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flltttltrattons^ of jKonumtntal Hxai^ti. 

With accompanying: historical descriptions, and many Architectural 
lithographs. Complete in 6 partd. 

*»* A new and much improved Edition of No. I. has heen published. 

No. II. 5s. plain; India-paper Proofs, 7s. 6d. 
Nos. I., III., IV., v., and VI., 8s. plain; India-paper Froo£9, 10s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

No. I. Dr. Walter Hbwkb, (Master of Trinity Hall,) from Trinity 
Hall Chapel, Cambridge. Bishop Goodrich, from the Cathedral 
Church of Ely. Bishop Pursolovb, (Suffragan of Hull,) from S. John, 
Tideswell. Archbishop Habsnbtt, (of York,) from S. Mary, 
Chigwell. 

No. II. Lady Halsham, from S. George, West Grinstead. A Mer- 
chant OF THE Staple, and a Knight, from*S. Mary, Standon. A 
Priest, from S. Mary, North Mimms. Sir Roger db Truhpington, 
from SS. Mary and Michael, Trumpington. 

No. III. Dr. John Blodwbll, (Priest,) from Holy Trinity, Balsham. 
Bishop Booth, (of Exeter,) from S. Mary, East Horsley. Sir Peter 
Lboh, (Knight and Priest,) from S. Oswald, Winwick. Chief Justice 
Sir Thomas Urswtck, from SS. Peter and Paul, Dagenham. 

No. IV. Dr. Hauford, Christ College Chapel, Cambridge. John 
Tame, Esquire, and his Ladt, S. Mary, Fairford. Prior Nelond, 
S. Mary, Cowfold. Sir Andrew Luttrbll, S. Andrew, Imham. 

No. V. Thomas db Crewe, Esq., and Lady, from S. Milburga, 
Wixford. Lord Beaumont, from S. Mary, Wivenhoe. The Countess 
OF Oxford, from S. Mary, Wivenhoe. Britellus Avenbl, (Priest), 
from S. Mary, Broadwater. 

No. VI. (Completing the series, with Titie-page and General Index.) 
John de Grofhurst, (Priest), from S. Margaret, Horsemonden. 
Sir John de Northwode, ^Circa 1320), from SS. Mary and Sexburga, 
Minster, Isle of Sheppy. William de Lodyngton, (Justice of the 
Common Pleas, 1419), from S. Peter, Gunby. John Maplbton, 
(Priest, 1432), from S. Mary, Broadwater. 

Stalls and Screenwork in S. Mary's, Lancaster. 

A Tinted Lithograph. Price is. 

A Lithograph of the Font and Cover in the Church 

of S. Edward the Confessor, Cambridge, (as restored by the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society.) is. 6d. plain; India paper, 2s. 

A Few Words to Bellringers. 

On a sheet, for suspension in Be\£ive&. 
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A PERIODICAL REPORT OF THB PROCEBDINOS OP THE BCCLESIO- 
LOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY, AND THE PROGRESS 
OF ECCLE8IOLOOY GENERALLY. 

Seven Volumes are now published, and may be had at the following 
prices, in boards :— Vol, I., 5s. 6d. : Vol. II., with Two Engravings, 
5s. 6d. ; Vol. III.,* with Seven Engravings, 6s. 6d. j Vol. IV., (New 
Series, I.) with Four Engravings, 8s. j Vol. V., (N. S., II.) with Three 
Engravings, 88. 6d. ; Vol. VI., (N. S., III.) with Three Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. VII., with Three Engravings, 8s. 



In addition to the Reports of the Ecelesiological late Cambridge 
Camden Society, these Volumes contain Notes on New Churches, 
Church Restorations^ and Desecrations, the Oxford and other Architec- 
tural Societies, Reviews of Publications connected with Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, Letters from, and Answers to. Correspondents on Ecele- 
siological matters, and Papers on various subjects of interest to the 
Ecclesiologist. 

* This volume has been reprinted^ and the Pvbliaher is now able to 

supply perfect sets. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN 
SOCIETY. — ^The Committee of the Ecelesiological Society inform 
the Subscribers to the Ecclesiologist, that they have come to the deter- 
mination of hereafter publishing that Magazine on the First of every 
alternate month, at the price of One Shilling and Sixpence, forming an 
annual volume. They trust that the greater length and interest of the 
artides which they wUl be enabled to furnish by this arrangement wiU 
prove the expediency of the alteration. The next number wiU appear 
on th.e 1st of August. 



TO CHURCH RESTORERS. 

''MANCHESTER CARD," 

Recommended fai the Ecclesiologist of February for removing White- 
wash from the walls and carved stone work of Churches, by dry rub- 
bing, and used for that purpose in Ely Cathedral, may be had in bun- 
dles, (58. and lOs. each,) on application to Joseph Masters, Publisher, 
Aldersgate Street; or to Gilbert J. Frbngh, Bo\toiu«\AackS»^obs%« 
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indtrumenta dSttltsinstm^ 

Edited by the Cambridge Camden Society. 

A series of Working Designs for the Furniture, Fittings, and Decora- 
tions of Churches and their Precincts. In 12 Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
each, or l Vol. cloth, price dSl. Us. 6d. 

Part I. Plates 1. An Oak Grave Cross. 2. An Oak Lettem. 3. Two 

Floor Crosses. 4. Three Design^is for Oak Alms Chests. 5. Head 

Stones. 6. Ground Plan of the Chancel of S. Mary the Virg^, 

Cobham, Kent. 
Part II. Plates 7. Cooped Gravestones. 8. Iron Hinges. 9. An 

Alphabet. 10. Credence Tables. 11. Ground Plan of Nave of 

Cobham Church. 12. Ground Plan of CoUege, Cobham. 
Part III. Plates 13. Font Covers. 14. Door Handles. 15. Coped Tomb. 

16. Floor Crosses, 17. Litany Desks. 18. Flowered Quarries. 
Part IV. Plates 19. Font Covers. 20. Oak Lettem. 21. Ironwork. 

22. Ironwork. 23. Litany Desk. 24. Oak Lettem. 
Part V. Plates 25. Sedilia. 26. Eagle Lettem. 27. Churchyard 

Cross. 28. Grave Crosses. 29. Ironwork. 30. Chmrch Grate. 
Part VI. Plates 31. Parclose. 32. Bier. 33. Coffin Lids. 34. Lich- 

Gate. 35. Lich-Gate. 36. Font Cover. 
Part VII. Plates 37. Diapers. 38, 39. Pulpit. 40. Pulpit. 41. 

Flowered Quarries. 42. Quarries. 
Part. VIII. Plates 43. Stalls. 44. Font and Cover. 45. Gable 

Crosses. 46. Gable Crosses. 47. Moveable Benches. 48. Door 

Plates, &c. 
Part IX. Plates 49. Wooden Porch. 50. Church Chests. 51. Church 

Chest. 52. Church Chest. 53. Book Covers. 54. Wooden Sedilia. 
Part X. Plates 55. Chalices and Patens. 56. Cruets or Flagons. 

57. Altar Candlesticks. 68. OflRertory Basin. 59. Altar Cross. 

60. A Crown, or Corona Lucis. 
Part XI. Plates 61. Altar Candlesticks. 62. Altar Coverings. 63. 

Funeral Pall. 64. Church Chairs. 65. Stone Lich-Gate. 66. 

Stone lich-Gate. 
Part XII. Plates 67. Triptych. 68. Font Brackets, and Baptismal 

Cruet. 69. Organ Case. 70. Churchyard Gate. 71. Standard 

Lights. 72. Kneeling Rail, and Altar Desk. 

London : John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 



Designs approved by the Ecclesiologrical late Cambridge Camden 
Society for Chalices, Patens, Alms Dishes, Altar Crosses, Candlesticks, 
and other Altar Furniture may be obtidned through the Secretaries of 
the Society, or by application to William Buttbrfield, Esq., 4, Adam 
Street, Adelphi. 

Church Grates, (for warming Churches,) and Corona: Lucis, or 
Chandeliers, Padlocks, &c., from Mr. Potter, South Moltou Street, 
Oxford Street. 
Fiowered Quarries, from Messrs. PoweU, White Friars Glassworks. 

X^iidoii : J. Masters, Mdctsg^teSltctvi\,'^\3M^"^va\a\.Vka Society. 
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